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His iscoverte. of the unpublished | 
writings of Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Washington Irving made George 
‘S. Hellman very widely known. It is” | 
_to him that we are indebted for ‘one 
of the most providential occurrences 
in the history of literature’’—the res- 
cue from probable oblivion of more. 
than a hundred of Stevenson's poems 

and The Unpublished Prose Pieces of | 
Robert Louis Stevenson, with illumi- 
nating notes and comment. Four vol-_ 

umes of The Letters of Washington 
Irving and Henry Brevoort appeared 
under the editorship of Mr. Hellman. _ 
His biographies of Irving and Steven- | 
son have been called masterpieces. Of 
his contribution to American letters 
in general, a writer in Century ob-— 
served that “‘his aristocratic gracious-_ 
ness, combined with: his democratic 

broad-mindecness, lends a charm to’ 
everything he writes.” ty 
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Companions on the road of song 
And in the quest of beauty’s glade, 
We have gone forward unafraid, 
Even amid the market throng. 


And we shall keep, I have no doubt, 
Whatever else the years unbind, 

The ribbon of the fearless mind 
Which our lapels were frayed without. 


I who have done, oh, many a thing 

It were far better not to do, 

Have only joy remembering 

The lanes traversed with both of you. 


PREEBATORY NO EE 


Two or three years ago a few of us were discussing 
politics and literature over our coffee and after-dinner 
cigars. Then we began to exchange anecdotes and per- 
sonal experiences. Some that I related interested Glenn 
Frank, who suggested that I write them out for his 
magazine. He was at the time the editor of the Cen- 
tury. To my remark that the publication of remi- 
niscences had better be left to well-known individuals 
Mr. Frank replied that the interest of a piece of writing 
was its own justification; and I suppose that is so. In 
any case my friend must be willing to shoulder his 
share of the responsibility for the present volume—the 
development of his suggestion that evening. 

Of the various papers that are now included in Lanes 
of Memory the first and sixth appeared in the Century; 
the second was published in the Year Book of the Bibli- 
ophile Society; the third in the Saturday Evening Post. 
The ninth was written for the Delineator; the tenth 
paper is an amplification of an article for the New York 
World; the eleventh appeared, in less extensive form, 
in the Columbia Alumni News. Here and there, in 
other papers, I have drawn on material previously used 
in articles for the Critic and the New York Times and, 
possibly, for the Bookman. FEven so, far the greater 
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portion of Lanes of Memory presents hitherto unpub- 
lished writing. 

Now that the book is finished, the preponderant 
thought has to do with a large fund of reminiscences 
left entirely untouched. Material relating to Columbia 
University for the past quarter of a century; discussions 
with ministers of many creeds and educators of more 
than one country; talks and correspondence with poets 
and artists and famous men of affairs; delightful games 
with little children; even anecdotes from the under- 
world gathered from professional gamblers—these are 
some of the topics only partly, if at all, touched upon 
in the following pages. Space limitations have led to 
the omission of any worth-while discussion concerning 
matters of art. And particularly do I regret that no 
place has been found for the affectionate or appreciative 
mention of many persons who have enriched in ways of 
friendship the writer’s life, or in ways of service and of 
talent the life of the community. 

But presumably the reader will be of the opinion that 
the book is quite long enough as it is. 

Groot 
New York City, October 1926. 
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31S a boy, my fondness for books and pic- 
tures had led me, while still in the early 
teens, to acquire a considerable library 
and to be entrusted by my father, who 
yjhad a large collection of engravings, 
with the purchase of Diirers and other masters of the 
burin. It was thus in line with my own tastes that, 
when the time came to earn a living, I entered the book 
and picture business, first as a clerk, and a month later 
as a partner. A preponderant interest in manuscripts 
and drawings made my activities rather specialized, and 
I devoted myself largely to the acquisition of rarities 
for a few private collectors, notably J. Pierpont Morgan 
and W. K. Bixby. Fortunate in obtaining from the 
heirs of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry D. Thoreau, John 
Fiske, and others the manuscripts of these authors en 
masse, and fortunate also in finding in little out-of-the- 
way shops, or at insignificant auctions, such treasure- 
trove as the portrait of Daniel Webster, the one item 
specially mentioned in his will and left to his wife, 
drawings by Tintoretto and Watteau, paintings by 
Wyant and Inness, purchased for a song, I had yet more 
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than one occasion to become aware that the greater ex- 
pert can fool the lesser student. 

An interesting case in point has to do with a portrait 
of Whistler’s mother that many years ago was brought 
into my office by another dealer, who suggested our buy- 
ing it for joint account. It had been given by Whistler 
to an American woman of whom both the artist and his 
mother were fond, and after this woman’s death it had 
passed into the possession of her heirs, who had no reason 
to doubt that it was a work of Whistler. Nor, | believe, | 
would any question have risen in the minds of most 
persons concerning its authenticity. At any rate, when 
I saw the painting I decided on its purchase, so charac- 
teristic was the brush-work in this sketchy portrait of 
old Mrs. Whistler’s head—a study, it would seem, made 
in connection with the famous “Whistler’s Mother,” the 
only American canvas on the walls of the Louvre. 
Still, there was at that time in New York a very able 
artist who probably knew more about Whistler’s paint- 
ing than any other living person. Had he not been here, 
I should have definitely bought the picture; but with 
him so close at hand, the decision was reached to ask his 
opinion; more, indeed, with the thought of his establish- 
ing the date of its painting than with any idea that he 
would reject its authenticity. 

So I telephoned to the Brevoort House, where Harper 
Pennington was staying, and an hour later the elderly 
artist, who had shared with Whistler the studio at Chel- 
sea, came up. 

“What do you think of it?” I asked, expecting some 
admiring comment. But I caught only an amused ex- 
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pression in the other’s eyes, an expression which led to 
the question: “Why, isn’t it a Whistler?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Pennington. 

His decided monosyllable denoted a conviction that 
was disturbing. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, if Whistler didn’t paint it,” I went on, “who in 
the world did?” 

“T did,” answered Mr. Pennington. 

Then Pennington went on to relate how one day at 
their studio, when Whistler was in one of his especially 
assertive and conceited moods, Pennington had sug- 
gested that Whistler’s art was really not such a unique 
affair and that anyone could paint a Whistler—a 
Whistler that everyone would believe to be a Whistler. 
Of course, Pennington said this mainly to annoy his 
friend. 

“T suppose,” said Whistler, “that you, then, could 
paint a Whistler that everyone would consider the work 
of the master?” 

“Of course I could,” Pennington replied lightly. 

While this conversation was taking place, Whistler’s 
mother had entered the room. 

“Paint my mother.” 

Harper Pennington took up his brushes and lie a 
sketch of her head, so absolutely with Whistler’s tech- 
nique, so consummately with his brush-work in every 
stroke, that when it was finished, Whistler, after stand- 
ing before it in profound and amused admiration, asked 
Pennington to let him keep it. 
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Whether, when in later years he presented the picture 
to his American friend, Whistler at the same time gave 
away the joke, one cannot be sure. Presumably he did; 
but then again, with his sardonic sense of humour, he 
might have felt inclined to let the picture go forth as a 
kind of joke on the world at large. In any event, the 
heirs of the picture’s recipient never became aware of 
the circumstances surrounding the origin of the canvas, 
and but for the chance of Mr. Pennington’s visit to New 
York this portrait of Whistler’s mother would probably 
have passed, in good faith all around, into the posses- 
sion of some American collector, proud of his acquisi- 
tion. 


Z 


In another episode illustrating the fallibility of, in 
this case, unquestioned experts, I came off rather better. 
I was at the time collecting manuscripts for the library 
of Pierpont Morgan, who had an especial enthusiasm 
for the autographs of Abraham Lincoln. An unsuccess- 
ful attempt had been made to obtain from the family 
of John Hay the draft of the Gettysburg Address which 
Lincoln had given to his young secretary, who was later 
to become the distinguished American statesman. A 
sum going far into the tens of thousands of dollars has 
subsequently been refused for this single sheet of paper 
on which is inscribed perhaps the most consummate 
oration since the days of Demosthenes, and the manu- 
script still remains in the Hay family. But the Second 
Inaugural Address was, certainly in its peroration, the 
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fitting compeer of its predecessor at the Gettysburg 
cemetery, and few books relating to Lincoln could be 
more desirable than a volume entitled Lincoln at the 
W bite House, and containing on the fly-leaf in Lincoln’s 
autograph the closing passage of the Second Inaugural. 
Such purported to be the volume that, many years ago, 
was offered to me by Ernest Dressel North, a New York 
book-dealer of high reputation. 

I looked at the lines in Lincoln’s autograph, and then 
asked the price of the book. Mr. North named it; and 
I said: “Ill take it.” But before leaving, and with 
that gloating elation which the important association of 
this item seemed justifiably to arouse, I scrutinized once 
more the noble words from Lincoln’s pen, “With malice 
towards none, with charity for all... letus ... bind 
up the nation’s wounds.” And on doing so my sensa- 
tions passed from elation into a strange and questioning 
feeling. In every characteristic the inked lines showed 
the autograph of Lincoln; and yet, were they Lincoln? 
] turned to Mr. North. 

“North, I want to ask just one favour. May IJ return 
this book without prejudice, within a day or twoP” 

“What’s the matter with it?” 

“T don’t know, but all of a sudden I have had a strange 
feeling about it.” 

Mr. North had at hand the correspondence with the 
heirs of the man to whom Lincoln had presented the 
volume; but with his customary courtesy he assented to 
my request. A little later, after having taken it to my 
office, I again studied the inscription and now became 
convinced that it was not Lincoln’s. I immediately sent 
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it with a note to Luther E. Livingston, who was then the 
expert for Dodd, Mead and Company. Mr. Livingston 
returned it with a note of congratulation on the impor- 
tance of the volume. Thereupon I sent it to A. J. Bow- 
den, the right-hand man of the noted book-dealer, George 
H. Richmond. Similar confirmation came from Mr. 
Bowden, who, however, half an hour later, came in person 
to my office. This English expert, most of whose life was 
spent in America, had on that particular day gone 
further into international associations through the me- 
dium of Scotch, which may account both for the 
vehemence and the flattery of his immediate remark on 
entering. 

“Damn it, Hellman,” he said, “why should you ask 
my opinion on Lincoln’s autograph? You know manu-— 
scripts too well to need an opinion.” 

“T wanted to hear what you had to say. I thought 
perhaps you could tell me why it isn’t Lincoln,” I 
answered. 

“Of course it’s Lincoln,” said Bowden. 

“North says so, Livingston says so, and you say so. 
I say it isn’t, and I’m sure I’m right. The only thing 
is I want to know why I’m right.” 

The confidence in my tone—and my friends and ac- 
quaintances have always been candid witnesses to the 
fact that excessive modesty is not one of my virtues, or 
failings, as the case may be—made an impression on 
Bowden. 

“Let me see the book again,” he asked. 

He studied the inscription intensely for a few mo- 
ments, and then, with an oath, said: “You're right. 
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It’s not Lincoln. I’ve got the feeling now myself, but I 
can’t explain it.” 

The situation certainly was an interesting one. What 
should be the next step? 

The great legal expert on autographs in New York at 
the time was David N. Carvalho, who had figured in 
many famous trials, as, for instance, the Molyneux mur- 
der case. Carvalho’s expertise went beyond the immedi- 
ate recognition of autographs into the substantial fields 
of ink and paper. He seemed the one person who might 
throw definite light on this mysterious sheet of hand- 
writing. Accordingly I got Mr. North on the telephone, 
told him what had happened during the past hour, and 
requested permission to have Mr. Carvalho make a 
physical test. When Mr. North was assured that the 
flourish of a letter, or perhaps merely a semicolon, would 
suffice for this examination, thus leaving the Lincoln 
lines practically intact, he agreed. Whereupon, that 
same afternoon, I presented myself at Mr. Carvalho’s 
residence. 

On showing the volume to the scholar I asked: ‘Do 
you think this is Lincoln?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the answer came: 
“Certainly it is Lincoln.” 

I smiled. 

“That makes four of you. North said it was Lincoln, 
and so did Livingston and Bowden. | say it isn’t, and 
I hoped that you could tell me why.” 

“Young man,” said Mr. Carvalho, “I know Lincoln’s 
autograph very well, and I’m sure it’s Lincoln; but if 
you wish me to, I’ll make a physical test.” 
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While this was proceeding, I had opportunity to real- 
ize how thoroughly Mr. Carvalho had collected the ma- 
terial for his research. On one side of the room there 
were shelves upon shelves containing documents, whether 
of parchment or vellum or paper, representing many 
hundreds of years. With the exception of perhaps a 
year, here and there, letters and documents belonging to 
each year for more than four centuries showed not alone 
the characteristics of contemporary handwriting but also, 
of course, the quality of ink and skin or paper during 
that long stretch of time. The collection formed the 
documentation of a student thoroughly equipped in his 
field. 

Mr. Carvalho rose from his chair and made me a bow. _ 

“If I had my hat on,” he said, “I would take it off to 
you. You are right; itis not Lincoln. And the reason 
why I say this absolutely is because the ink has shown 
a chemical reaction possible only in inks manufactured 
after the year 1872.” 

How, then, shall we seek to explain the mystery of 
this inscription? It was, of course, not a facsimile, 
always easy of detection by the trained eye. The ob- 
vious theory of a forgery is hardly tenable, for any 
forger who could have so perfectly imitated Lincoln 
would have made a fortune in false autographs, al- 
though America has never had such gullible collectors 
as the Frenchman who, after spending hundreds of thou- 
sands of francs for faked manuscripts, is said finally to 
have given a large sum for a letter from Cleopatra to 
Julius Cesar, written in French! It is quite inconceiy- 
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able that a forgery could have so perfectly approximated 
the characteristics of Lincoln’s handwriting as to deceive 
the experts who figured in this case, for the forger who 
ventures beyond the mere signature of a great man into 
a series of lines somewhere reveals the lack of original 
freedom, the carefulness of his process of imitation, 
which betrays him. There remains my suggestion—not 
altogether convincing even to myself—that in this in- 
stance Lincoln wrote the inscription in pencil, and, when 
the words began to fade, perhaps some ten or more years 
after his death, the pencilled words were inked over. 
Yet if this theory is not accepted, there seems to be no 
way to solve the riddle. 
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During the twenty years of my business life I was 
at the same time engaged in literary work—as a staff 
reviewer for the Bookman and for the New York Times; 
as editor of numerous volumes in the fields of literature, 
history, and art; and as contributor to magazines and 
encyclopedias. I was thus, both through vocation and 
avocation, brought in various ways in touch with many 
men of genius or talent. Of these the greatest two 
were Swinburne and Rodin, the foremost poet and sculp- 
tor of their time. 

It was in 1905 that I met these Titans of art, although 
it was only the Frenchman who, in his ways and his 
bearing, gave the impression of a giant. Swinburne was 
a feeble old man, mild in manner, and very hard of hear- 
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ing. He lived at Putney, in the outskirts of London, 
with Watts-Dunton, the critic and poet, whose main 
claim to remembrance rests, apart from his association 
with Swinburne, on his novel of Welsh life entitled Ayl- 
win. These two old men resided in the house where 
Rossetti had also lived; and some of Rossetti’s wonder- 
ful drawings enriched the walls of the room where, on 
two occasions, I had tea with the greatest, in sheer 
beauty of words, of Victorian poets and with his devoted 
friend and guardian. Some five or six years previously 
I had written an essay on Swinburne that was printed 
in East and West, a monthly magazine of letters edited 
and published by my class-mate and dear friend, Wil- 
liam Aspenwall Bradley, and myself during the year 
that we were studying for our master’s degrees at Co- — 
lumbia. Presumably that essay had not come to the 
attention of Swinburne, and perhaps fortunately so; for, 
notwithstanding its recognition of the English poet’s 
mastery as a melodist, and of his originality in various 
forms of verse, emphasis had been laid on the compara- 
tive narrowness of his subject-matter. But certainly in 
these talks at his own home, conducted though they were 
under the handicap of his deafness, Swinburne revealed 
a depth of vision showing how greatly he understood 
life in, at least, some of its darker aspects. I have in 
mind his answer when I asked him to amplify his state- 
ment made in writing on Othello, where Swinburne sug- 
gested that the greatest line in Shakspere was: 


From this time forth I never will speak word. 
This sentence, it will be remembered, is Iago’s reply 
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when, just as the officers of the law are about to lead 
him away, he is asked why he had committed all his ter- 
rible deeds. He had involved in seeming dishonour the 
fair and pure Desdemona; he had, knowing the intensity 
of Othello’s jealousy, cunningly forced him into mur- 
der; and he had thus, in encompassing the moral and 
material destructions of his chieftain, not alone repaid 
Othello’s generosity toward him with shameful betrayal, 
but had also destroyed his own career. 

Swinburne’s interpretation of what was, in its final 
analysis, a suicidal plot on Iago’s part made both lucid 
and pregnant this reply to the officers. Iago represented 
for Swinburne that ineluctable evil in human destiny 
which, for many of us, has no explanation. If Iago had 
passionately loved an unresponsive Desdemona, the 
tragedy might be regarded as a sublimated triangle play. 
But he did not so love her, and his own interests were 
intimately interwoven with the continued power and in- 
fluence of the general whose favourite lieutenant he was. 
For his crime there was, apart from the essential evil in 
his own nature, as little rational explanation as there 
is for the great catastrophes of Fate—war, that has al- 
ways remained beyond the control of man; famine, that 
destroys the lives of innocent children. “The tears of 
things” are as inherent alike in the individual and in the 
race life as they are inevitable; and all this, as Swin- 
burne saw it, Shakspere had suggested when he had put 
into Iago’s mouth the words which not alone connoted 
the futility of any attempt at explanation, but also with 
such cruelty postulated the eternal silence which is the 
baffling wall wherefrom our deepest queries rebound. 
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When, a month later, I was the guest of Rodin, at his 
villa at Meudon, just outside of Paris, I found it interest- 
ing to contrast the old sculptor with the old poet. A 
more vital figure than Rodin it would be hard to imag- 
ine. His was no withdrawal from life, whether for phys- 
ical or intellectual reasons. Almost every day he went 
to his studio in Paris, on the rive gauche, where work- 
men were busy with marbles in the garden or in the 
studio, and visitors were frequent. He was labouring 
actively on his sculptures, despite his advanced age, and 
keenly alive to all the discussions and controversies in 
the world of art. During the walk at Meudon he had, 
with the freedom that for a moment startled him into the 
request that his views should not be quoted for publica- 
tion in the newspapers, expressed himself with vehement 
candour concerning some of his contemporaries, both 
instructors and creative artists. This confidential mood 
was perhaps the result of an hour’s discussion concerning 
the significance of original drawings which seemed to 
both of us, intellectually as well as zsthetically, ideally 
the most pregnant documents in the record of art. His 
own drawings—hundreds upon hundreds of them—we 
had looked at together as, seated on the floor, we slid 
along to avoid the constant bending in taking these 
drawings from the shelves on which they were laid. To 
some of them I had, at Rodin’s request, given titles; and 
in subsequent books and catalogues on Rodin some of 
this nomenclature appears. Not that either of us laid 
any stress on the titles of drawings or paintings, but we 
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continued for a while, somewhat as an amusing game, 
and partially for the satisfaction of collectors who are 
more content when a picture is titled. And during this 
hour, as later in the walk, the master showed his great 
hold on the fundamentals of both life and art. The 
workaday simplicities were sympathetic to him as well 
as those more recondite emotions and aspirations with 
which one associates Swinburne; and he had, Heaven 
be praised, that vision which sees beauty not as of any 
one age alone or any one school, but as dependent solely 
upon the genius of the artist himself. Thus in his villa 
there were Greek sculptures and Roman bronzes and 
Renaissance paintings; but there were also the canvases 
of later times, even down to such modernistic works as 
those of Cézanne. 
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For music I never had any talent whatsoever. Operas 
tend to bore me, and though at times I react keenly to 
the works of the great classical composers, orchestral 
music usually starts up thoughts on death and the little- 
ness of life; so that, at a concert, when my mind, stimu- 
lated by the music, does not wander off into philosophical 
or literary fields, its eye often conjures up long rows of 
coffins into which all of the surrounding auditors shall 
eventually find their places, when the strains of the 
music that they listen to will still be flowing down the 
years for the delectation of audiences yet unborn. But 
despite these obvious limitations of my own emotional 
response to music, I have, from early youth, known 
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many distinguished artists—instrumentalists, compos- 
ers, singers, and conductors. At the home of my par-— 
ents, where my father, on many an evening after return- 
ing from Wall Street, would sit at the piano improvising, 
the de Reszkes, Paderewski, Hans von Bulow, Dam- 
rosch, d’Albert, and many others were welcome guests. 

Of these the most unusual personality was von 
Biilow’s. Small and slender in stature, he gave, with 
his flashing wit and his darting irritability, the feeling of 
quicksilver. He hated stupidity; he had a deep rever- 
ence for all achievement in the realm of art; and he held 
his own talents in unabashed regard. On one occasion 
when he had dropped in for a cup of tea with my mother, 
who was not yet at home, he found me practising at the _ 
piano. Seating himself beside me, von Bulow made me 
go through my scales, and then played with me some 
little piece of music, criticizing and instructing. This 
over, the famed musician, without a smile, and in the 
most serious manner, said: “Now you can tell your 
children that von Biilow was your teacher.” 

Many of the sparkling and sometimes acidulous com- 
ments and reflections of that nervous, ironic little man 
of genius having passed beyond my recollection, I yet 
recall one anecdote which is notable for its fine defence 
of the dignity of art. 

Biilow, it will be remembered, had married Cosima, 
the daughter of Franz Liszt. Even after she had left 
him for Richard Wagner, whose wife she became, Biilow 
continued to conduct the Wagnerian operas and spread 
their vogue. Whatever his feelings toward the friend 
who had been disloyal, his devotion to great music did 
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not, in his mind, admit of personal considerations. And 
much as von Biilow, both as orchestral conductor and 
as pianist, played a great rdle in increasing recognition 
of Wagner’s genius, Franz Liszt was the herald and 
interpreter of other composers. At a concert in St. 
Petersburg, before a brilliant assemblage which included 
the Czar and many members of his court, Liszt was con- 
ducting a symphony he much admired. During the 
course of the music the Czar began to converse in audible 
tones with one of his fair neighbours in the imperial box. 
In the very midst of a movement Liszt gave with his 
baton a signal for the music to cease, and at the com- 
mand of their leader the players stopped short. The 
abrupt silence filled the audience with surprise, and the 
Czar at once sent down an equerry to ask for the ex- 
planation of this unusual procedure. Whereupon Liszt 
sent back word: “When the Czar speaks, all the rest 
must be silent.” 

As this was a court regulation, the Czar could make 
no reply unless he wished autocratically to punish the 
foreign musician who had rebuked him under the guise 
of obedience to court etiquette. This course, however, 
the Czar did not pursue, and von Biilow, in relating his 
father-in-law’s unprecedented act of courage, said that he 
would have given a year of his life to have such an op- 
portunity to teach an emperor that art must be respected. 
And indeed, in its insistence on the dignity of great 
music, Liszt’s act is even more memorable than the fa- 
mous reply of Rubens to the haughty English nobleman 
who, desiring to discuss affairs of state with the Flem- 
ish ambassador, found him at work on a canvas. 
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“T see,” said the Englishman, “that you sometimes 
amuse yourself with painting.” 
“My lord,” answered Rubens, “I sometimes amuse my- 
self with diplomacy.” 
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Both Liszt and Rubens, in these rebukes, thought of 
themselves solely as exponents of two of the great arts 
to which they would brook no slight. And it was much 
in the same way, one fancies, that the most famous ac- 
tress of modern times, who has so recently in noble fash- 
ion made her entrance into the realm of Death, replied 
to an American friend who had made some committee 
duties in connection with the reception of Marshal 
Joffre the excuse for a three-days’ neglect in visiting the 
sick actress: “Joffre, who is her” 

Not that Sarah Bernhardt, a patriot to the finger-tips, 
did not hold the distinguished military commander in 
high regard; but art, to her idea, achieved on so lofty 
an eternal plane that'no war hero was entitled to take 
precedence over the world’s protagonist in the field of 
dramatic art. 

A similar illustration of her attitude in this respect 
came within my personal experience during the period 
of the armistice. On Mother’s Day (May 10, 1919) 
there was held at the Trocadero in Paris a gala perform- 
ance, the audience consisting preponderantly of thou- 
sands of American soldiers. I had been invited to make 
a brief prefatory address and to introduce the artists 
who were to take part; but it seemed to me that, al- 
though I was one of the directors in the Army Educa- 
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tional Corps, a person who had not shared in the actual 
fighting was not entitled to so conspicuous a position on 
an occasion of this nature. I did, however, after wit- 
nessing the first half of the performance from the box 
of my gracious friend, Clemenceau’s daughter, Mme 
Jacquemaire, accept the invitation to go behind the 
scenes and meet Sarah Bernhardt, who had just fin- 
ished reading the letter of the mothers of France to 
the mothers of America. On entering the room in which 
the aged actress was seated, I found her in a towering 
rage. While various persons were standing about in 
embarrassed silence, she was reprimanding the director 
of the theatre and members of the committee in charge 
because no one had met her at the door when she had 
driven up and no flowers had been presented to her on 
her arrival. Perhaps the management had expected the 
committee to meet Mme Bernhardt, and perhaps the 
committee had thought the management would attend to 
the deserved welcome; or, again, it might have been a 
total oversight. 

Bernhardt’s indignant mood was not immediately dis- 
pelled; but gradually, during the few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with her American visitor, who told her of recalling 
her performance of Phédre as one of the memorable 
events of his life, the actress came into a happier frame 
of mind; and finally, when she was borne away from 
the room in a sedan-chair carried by four attendants, she 
departed with a gracious wave of her hand. But dur- 
ing the preceding conversation she pointedly refrained 
from addressing any remark to anyone else. Nor did her 
anger, theatrical though to some extent it might have 
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been, give the impression of personal vanity; it seemed 
rather an object-lesson for remissness in full deference 
to one who had become a symbol of art; and the intensity 
of the scene was accentuated by the looks of that wonder- 
ful old woman, who, for all her hag-like face at close 
range, still gestured with the grace and fire of youth, 
still spoke with that marvellous voice which, for half 
a century, had stirred the emotions of men and women 
the world over. 
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Sarah Bernhardt was, of course, the greatest French- 
woman of our day in the realm of the arts. Who is en- 
titled to be called the greatest American woman is a 
question which, in recent years, has been discussed at~ 
length, and widely voted upon in the public print. To 
my way of thinking the palm belongs to Edith Whar- 
ton, whose stories and novels, uneven though they be in 
quality, so often show the consummate mastery of the 
stylist. During these same weeks in Paris I had the 
good fortune to meet her twice. 

On May 7, 1919, as all the world knows, the German 
envoys received the terms of peace. How far away that 
day seems, and how many high hopes that the world 
then held, now wear, for many, the sad grey robe of 
illusions!’ And those of us who were at Versailles re- 
call how, of all the representatives of foreign nations, 
the American President was the only one to be cheered 
by the multitudes who lined the Avenue de la Reine 
as the motors of the participating statesmen drove by. 
Memorable and significant also it is that Mr. Wilson 
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drove up alone. How different the course of events 
would have been if this great idealist had been less the 
individualist and Charles E. Hughes, let us say, or Elihu 
Root had been seated beside him at Paris and at Ver- 
sailles! 

It was the day thereafter that Lloyd Warren, my chief 
associate in the work of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in the sphere of the fine and applied arts, sug- 
gested our taking tea with Edith Wharton in her attrac- 
tive apartment on the rue de Varennes. Mrs. Wharton 
was an old-time friend of Warren, that fine-souled gentle- 
man whose recent death brought such sincere grief to all 
who knew his qualities as a man and his rare achieve- 
ment in furthering the development of American archi- 
tecture. Mrs. Wharton received her guests with the 
charm of a hostess to the manner born. After the 
lighter social pleasantries were interchanged, the con- 
versation ran into literary channels. Mrs. Wharton 
told of the book on which she was then at work. Its ac- 
tion took place, for the most part, at Paris, the time be- 
ing that of the war. “The back of the front, so to 
speak,’ she said. She herself seemed especially inter- 
ested in my comment to the effect that Ethan Frome was 
not only her masterpiece but the most perfect piece of 
writing of its kind in American fiction since Hawthorne. 
This praise she was kind enough to call especially grati- 
fying as, at the time of the appearance of her wonder- 
ful short novel of New England life, some critics had 
spoken adversely of the way she handled the plot; and, 
Mrs. Wharton added, “‘poor Ethan is one of my favour- 
ites,” 
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While the tricornered discussion concerning the art 
of writing was taking place, Captain Gibson, of the Eng- 
lish army, who acted as an interpreter for Lloyd George 
at the Peace Conference, came in with Mrs. Gibson. 
Among the many interesting things he had to say con- 
cerning the historic meeting at Versailles one had to do 
with what he termed the disappointing moment of the 
affair when the terms of peace were handed to the chief 
of the German group. This should have been in a way 
the most dramatic, as it was the culminating, moment 
of the Great War—the climax symbolic of the victory 
achieved by the Allies. Instead of this, the document, 
according to Captain Gibson, was handed to the Ger- 
man envoy during an instant when some remarks of _ 
Clemenceau were being translated into English. The 
German seized his opportunity, signed the document 
quickly, and handed it to the attendant while the atten- 
tion of the surrounding statesmen was directed toward 
the speech of Clemenceau. Mme Jacquemaire gave me 
a slightly different version of the episode, but the fact 
remains that the signing itself took place unostenta- 
tiously and undramatically. 

The felicity of diction and the keenness of mind and 
wit that enlighten and enrich Mrs. Wharton’s writings 
are as quickly apparent in her art as a conversationalist. 
At a dinner the evening of the day when Sarah Bernhardt 
had given me a few moments of her time, Mrs. Wharton 
was one of a small company that met at the Tour 
d’Argent, the hostelry famous for its ducks. The other 
women at this dinner were Mlle Jenny Serruys (now 
Mrs. William Aspenwall Bradley) and the Marquise de 
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Ganot—both of them brilliant examples of the cultured 
Frenchwoman; and the five men included, with Warren 
and myself, three Frenchmen of distinction in Paris art 
circles. Mrs. Wharton sat at the head of the table and 
kept her finger on the pulse of the talk, which roamed 
from art to literature and then to politics, and back and 
forth along these characteristic routes of French con- 
versation. Epigrams flowed forth, and comments on 
literature and diplomacy possible only to persons who 
were behind the scenes in many interesting events. It 
was the kind of talk that Mme de Sévigné would have 
delighted in; but for me the most remarkable phase was 
the comparative silence of Mile Serruys—the one 
woman among my Parisian friends who, I thought, 
could, in constructive criticism and in quick play of 
mind, have held her own even with an Edith Wharton. 
Why was she, who had initiated and headed important 
French-American activities, who had so exquisitely 
translated the poems of Poe, whose home was the 
meeting-place of diplomats and artists and men of let- 
ters, so silent? When, in an aside, I twitted her in 
friendly manner for letting Mrs. Wharton and the 
Marquise de Ganot run away with the conversational 
laurels at the dinner, Mlle Serruys replied that she 
would explain later on. At about half after ten the 
company broke up, and Mrs. Wharton offered to drive 
Mlle Serruys to her home, a short distance off, on the 
Quai de Béthune, one of the old mansions of Paris. 
But as it was a mild and lovely spring evening, Mlle 
Serruys fell in with my suggestion to walk. After we 
had set forth, she told me why she had participated so 
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little in the general talk. This had been the first dinner 
of its kind she had attended since the inception of the 
war; and while the brilliant conversation, of a nature 
to which she was so well accustomed, flowed on, she had 
been caught up with the feeling that for those present 
the four terrible years had been, in a manner, bridged 
over. Here were men and women in evening dress 
(save for the two Americans in khaki) talking wittily, 
and even wisely, on just those subjects which had ab- 
sorbed them before the catastrophe that had swept over 
the world, while she could not get away from the vision 
of the unnumbered dead lying beneath far-off fields of 
battle. She did not pretend that her mood might not 
connote some unfairness to the rest of us; she merely 
stated the emotions that had made it virtually impos- 
sible for her to take the part for which she was quali- 
fied in the talk of the evening. 

As we walked along the Seine, I asked my companion 
whether she had ever seen Notre Dame from under the 
Pont des Archevéques, and when, to my surprise—for 
Mlle Serruys knows her Paris well—the answer was in 
the negative, I suggested our descending the steps that 
led to the foot of this bridge. There is no more beauti- 
ful sight in any city in the world. On the right side of 
the river a wall rises to the square on which the cathedral 
stands. Vines flow over this wall, while above it are 
the trees in the square, trees whose vernal foliage was 
bathed in light whose electric source was hidden by the 
trees themselves. This light played also on the facade 
of the church, its Gothic carvings taking on an almost 
fairy-like aspect. Notre Dame, impressive as ever in 
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its centuried strength, thus became at the same time a 
structure of infinitely graceful beauty. And wall and 
vines and trees and church were all reflected in the quiet 
waters of the Seine, while the curve of the bridge arched 
and framed the incomparable picture. It was in such 
Surroundings that, seated on a parapet of the river’s 
bank, these two friends stayed, late into the night, ex- 
changing their views on the deeper things of life, and 
then for long moments silent under the spell of beauty 
that endures. 
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The early effects of the war as a gigantic factor lead- 
ing sensitive and high-minded natures to a readjustment 
of values in the individual life were again strikingly 
made manifest to me a few weeks later in Burgundy. 
Some twenty miles away from Dijon, in the charming 
old town of Beaune, the A. E. F. University, with its 
allied agricultural college at Allerey, was conducting 
courses for about ten thousand soldiers. Distinguished 
visitors frequently came down to study this unpre- 
cedented experiment in education, this university which 
had, so to speak, sprung up overnight on the site of an 
army hospital. There I was the director of the College 
of Fine and Applied Arts, and the chairman of the 
Army Committee on French and American Relations; 
but it was presumably because I had always been a 
great lover of poetry and the drama that I was asked 
to take partial charge of Lord Dunsany when the famous 
Irish playwright, at that time a captain in the British 
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army, came down to Beaune, a tall fellow, looking, de- 
spite his officer’s uniform and his monocle, very much 
the dreamer. He talked of the experiences during his 
four years of warfare, and told of regions whose devasta- 
tion was for him most emphasized by the entire absence 
of women and children and song-birds; of cattle, sheep, 
and poultry. The absence of poultry seemed to him 
especially symbolic. His most pregnant remark, how- 
ever, concerning the war was made during a drive from 
Beaune to Dijon while he and I, in the commandant’s 
car, were enjoying the loveliness of the vine-covered 
hills stretching under the perfect skies of June. 

“How can I| think of so many good chaps lying under 
the ground, while here, by chance, I am, without feeling 
that I have got to do something bigger than I ever have 
done before, to justify my life?” 

Such, at least, was the gist of his words, and even 
after this lapse of time there recurs in detail one of 
his phrases. 

“This war,” said Dunsany, “is like a great brick which 
one has to adjust to the building of his life. The only 
trouble is that the brick is bigger than the building.” 
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PAGE OF A LETTER FROM LORD DUNSANY, REFERRING TO 
MRS. PATRICK CAMPBEEL IN “THE QUEEN’S ENEMIES” 


REMINISCENCES AMONG 
MANUSCREPTS 


I 


OHN FISKE I had known in my boy- 
hood, and had frequently listened to his 
{ lucid expression of convincing ideas. 

G It was thus not quite as a stranger that 

Cea ISS| 1 called upon Mrs. Fiske at Cambridge, 
some twenty years ago. She received me in the spacious 
library where the historian had written so many of his 
famous books—eminently a scholar’s library, with row 
upon row of volumes on philosophy, science, and history; 
but also as markedly the library of the man of cultured 
tastes in music and art and belles-lettres. Many en- 
gravings enriched the room, among them the rare “Bos- 
ton Massacre.” Inscribed above the fire-place was 
Fiske’s motto: Dusce ut semper victurus, vive ut cras 
moriturus; but what most lured the eye was a large 
table on which were piled the manuscripts of his re- 
nowned works. The American Revolution, The Begin- 
nings of New England, The Critical Period, Old Virginia 
and her Neighbors, The Discovery of America, and 
many others were there. What treasure-trove for the 
hunter of manuscripts! It is not easy to recall just 
how the quarry was finally brought down, but the shafts 
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of my argument were aimed at Mrs. Fiske’s charitable 
inclinations, her deep interest in the musical education 
of her daughter, and her well-founded fear of fire in con- 
nexion with these inflammable treasures. 

The manuscripts of Fiske are the most perfect. imagin- 
able: in their clearness only those of Eugene Field, 
among American authors, can be compared with them. 
Page follows page with hardly a word of correction. 
His facts were so well arranged in his encyclopedic 
mind, his style so fluent, that there was little opportunity 
for emendation. Kept apart from these manuscripts 
were three orations that had never been published. At 
a later date these also were sent to me, but Mrs. Fiske 
asked for their return, in order that they might be 
issued by the Bibliophile Society, of which she had be- 
come a member. 

In her Cambridge home the visitor seemed, as it were, 
to be in communion with the spirits of Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndall, Spencer, and their American confrére John 
Fiske, and became caught up in that great movement of 
freedom of thought, of rational truth, which in the 
second half of the nineteenth century swept on past the 
bitterest opposition to become the firm foundation of 
modern science. But with the spirits of the more 
specifically literary contemporaries of these intellectual 
warriors, in no American home could one mingle more 
intimately than in the old Boston dwelling of Mrs. 
James T. Fields. Here Dickens met with the fine cul- 
ture of New England in its most hospitable form, and 
here Thackeray enjoyed himself, far away from Vanity 
Fair. In the library overlooking the Charles River all 
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the authors of the halcyon days of our literature had 
convened in friendly discourse as the guests of their 
poet-publisher. These walls had 're-echoed to the wis- 
dom of Emerson and the wit of Holmes; here had Haw- 
thorne forgotten to be shy. And the room was sentient 
with memories of an even more remote literary past; for 
both James T. Fields and his gentle lady (whose silver 
years are now ended) combined with love of literature 
the collector's ardour for its treasures. Rare portraits 
of the earlier authors, volumes that had belonged to 
Pope, to Keats, and to Shelley, with manuscripts of these 
and many other poets, were everywhere to be found. 
I remember turning over the leaves of a favourite book 
from the library of Abraham Lincoln; and again touch- 
ing the sheet on which Hood wrote “The Song of the 
Shirt.” And lying there with all the informality of in- 
timacy—old friends quite at their ease—were the orig- 
inal manuscripts of the Biglow Papers, Elsie Venner, 
The House of the Seven Gables, and one of the Round- 
about Papers from across the sea. 

It was Mrs. Fields’s intention (as it had been her hus- 
band’s wish) that her treasures should go to Harvard 
University; but every now and then—when Christmas 
came around—she would part with a few manuscripts 
in order to swell the sum of her benefactions. The de- 
_ mands on her consideration were constant, and her in- 
terest in all young authors remained unabated through- 
out her long life. 

One day after leaving Mrs. Fields I took dinner with 
Mr. John S. Clark, a friend of the founders of Brook 
Farm. Among his enjoyable reminiscences there was 
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one which will particularly appeal to writers of poetry— 
indeed to all creators of beauty. It seems that Bret 
Harte, after speaking with high praise of “The Cham- 
bered Nautilus,’ asked Holmes just how he came to 
write the poem, and Holmes had answered that at the 
time of writing it he felt like a bather on the shore of 
the ocean, suddenly raised by a great wave to splen- 
did heights impossible of attainment through his own 
usual power. Mr. Clark remembered how this simile 
in reference to the moment of creative inspiration 
affected Lowell and Bret Harte when—in Fields’s 
library—they listened to the words of Holmes. And 
indeed a thorough study of the Autocrat’s verse leaves 
us marvelling that among his pleasant poems there 
should be found one so notably great as “The Cham- 
bered Nautilus.” 


Zz 


The mention of Brook Farm immediately suggests 
Hawthorne, most famous of participants in that ideally 
conceived but impracticable experiment. Almost all of 
Hawthorne’s manuscripts have, at one time or another, 
come to me; but one manuscript I could never obtain— 
save the title-page and the table of contents—and that 
was The Scarlet Letter; for Nathaniel Hawthorne, while 
clearing up his papers one day, threw his masterpiece 
into the fire! I fancy that if it had not been for Fields 
and Mrs. Hawthorne many others of his manuscripts 
would have met with the same brilliant but unsatis- 
factory ending. 
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A similar disregard for his own autograph was evinced 
by Holmes. Thoreau, on the other hand, was careful 
about the preservation of his manuscripts, for which all 
the world should be grateful, and especially so the 
Bibliophile Society, with its publications of the first com- 
plete Walden, Sir Walter Raleigh, and various inspir- 
ing poems and letters. How I came to obtain the Tho- 
reau manuscripts is a tale so illustrative of the happy 
chances that occasionally befall the collector that it 
seems worth relating. 

During a literary discussion with Mr. Bliss Perry— 
then editor of the Atlantic Monthly—one of the young 
men associated with the firm of Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany mentioned Thoreau, and asked whether I would 
be interested in seeing a number of his manuscript 
books, at that moment in a safe in an adjoining room. 
The journal of Thoreau covering thirty-nine books in 
his autograph, and now printed in twelve volumes, was 
then in course of transcription. 

Interested? It may well be imagined that I was in- 
terested! By the next train I was on the way to Wor- 
cester, the home of the owner of these precious docu- 
ments, Mr. E. H. Russell, principal of the high school. 
Thoreau had left his manuscripts to his sister; she in 
turn to Blake, the editor of several Thoreau volumes; 
and from him they had been inherited by Mr. Russell. 
It was after ten o’clock when I stood in front of Mr. 
Russell’s door. A few moments later Mr. Russell was 
showing me the two wooden chests which with his own 
hands Thoreau had carved to serve as the repository of 
his manuscripts; and before the hour’s pleasant conver- 
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sation had ended, an agreement had been reached by 
which Thoreau’s papers were to pass into my possession 
—the Journal to be delivered after publication. During 
subsequent visits to Concord, various books and college 
essays of Thoreau were acquired from Mr. Frank B. 
Sanborn, who contributed the life of Thoreau to the 
“American Men of Letters” series. William Ellery 
Channing had lived—and had died—in Mr. Sanborn’s 
house, so rich with all the old Concord associations. 
The Sanborn home was almost encircled by the river on 
which Hawthorne and Thoreau had glided in their ca- 
noes, and not far away is the old bridge which the in- 
spiration of Emerson has immortalized, binding with the 
strands of poetry the red flowers of war. From Mr. 
Sanborn much was learned concerning the whereabouts 
and the nature of Thoreau’s writings; but when, after 
months of study and research among Thoreau’s man- 
uscripts—the separating of the published from the un- 
published and of earlier drafts from later copies—I could 
find nowhere a certain group of his poems included in 
his printed volume, the circle of my hunt was completed 
in an unusual way. One of the houses which the 
Thoreaus had occupied in Concord became the home of 
the Alcotts, and later a family by the name of Thatcher 
had resided there. Mr. Thatcher was an avid collector 
of autographs, and while study over the Thoreau man- 
uscripts was in progress, his collection was offered to me. 
Among his documents, including various letters of 
Louisa Alcott, were the missing Thoreau poems, un- 
doubtedly coming from the house in which Thoreau and 
Bronson Alcott had lived. Thus, too, there came into 
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my possession the only portrait in oils ever painted of 
Thoreau, and still bearing on its reverse the inscription 
in Thoreau’s autograph, showing that he was twenty- 
two years old when he sat for the unidentified artist. 

At a dinner one evening at the home of the late Oscar 
S. Straus, one of the most valuabie of American citizens, 
a chance remark concerning Walden drew to my side 
that curious philosopher, the late Mayor Gaynor of New 
York, and for a long while he had a sympathetic listener 
to a discourse on Thoreau—the brilliancy of his epi- 
grams, the depth of his imagination, the wisdom of his 
exhortations. Though we need not agree with the 
Mayor, that he who can quaff the tonic of Thoreau may 
without loss cast aside “the milk and water” of Emerson, 
it seems indeed foreordained and certain that the great 
author so neglected in his lifetime shall, as the years go 
by, loom higher and higher, like some rare and solitary 
figure on the mountain top where, though the winds 
blow cold and the rocks be bare, he stands nearest to 
the stars. 

The manuscripts of Thoreau’s lofty and lovable friend 
are for the present, at least, out of the reach of the 
collector; for there is an agreement among the Emer- 
sons which necessitates the consent of various members 
of the family prior to the sale of the manuscripts of 
Emerson, and it has thus far been a tradition to with- 
hold, save for inconsequential exceptions, this joint 
consent. Several of his poems (mainly those manu- 
scripts sent to England for the publication there of his 
volume of verse), a few essays, and, of course, numerous 
letters have found their way into private collections. 
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A Concord journal, written jointly by Thoreau, Chan- 
ning, and Emerson, was my most fortunate find in 
Emersoniana, though of almost equal interest are his 
letters to Thoreau and to Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. This latter correspondence brings up recollections 
of that stalwart protagonist in all movements for liberty, 
who in the days of the Civil War led coloured troops 
into battle, and in later years engaged in other fights for 
freedom. Colonel Higginson’s house in Concord, for all 
its lack of the trappings of wealth, was ever a rich home 
for the lover of American character and the believer in 
American institutions. My most cherished possession 
coming from his library is a letter he gave me, written 
to him by George Edward Woodberry (then a student at 
Harvard) after receiving from Lowell, at Higginson’s 
request, his first literary commission in the form of 
reviews for the Atlantic Monthly. Since those early be- 
ginnings Professor Woodberry has reached a position of 
authority, of inspiration and force, such as few other 
American critics have attained. 

A man of similar influence was Charles Eliot Norton. 
The hours spent at Shady Hill still shed their aroma 
of culture and the fine flavour of a beautiful spirit, a 
familiar in the realm of art and an intimate sympathizer 
with man’s soul in its highest strivings. Through the 
screen of the years | still see Mr. Norton fondling the 
drawings of Ruskin, and hear the wisdom of his quiet 
voice. From him were acquired various essays of 
Lowell (rare in that almost all of Lowell’s manuscripts 
are at Harvard); but in meeting such a leader of men, 
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manuscripts become by-products as compared with the 
residue of memories of his sayings and his ways. 


“2 


The collector has four principal sources of supply. 
The family, friends, heirs, and publishers constitute the 
primary source; but these fields of acquisition have now 
been largely exhausted, both here and abroad. Direct 
purchases from private libraries continue possible, one 
collector buying from another. The third and fourth 
sources are the dealers and the auction rooms. It is 
difficult to say where lies the greatest opportunity for 
the collector, though I am of the opinion that it is at the 
dealers’, for the most part an unimaginative class. Of 
course, New York and other cities have rare book dealers 
with the scholarly and literary flair—such men as Dr. 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, Gabriel Wells, and Byrne Hackett. 
But by reason of the large and constant flow of items 
that come into their possession, even such dealers some- 
times overlook the importance of some of their wares. 
This is true also of auction houses. Catalogues of im- 
portant sales are prepared in expert manner, but in the 
lesser auctions unexpected treasures may often be 
acquired for a song. 

Imagine describing merely as “a letter signed by Na- 
poleon”’ his instructions to the President of the Senate of 
France concerning his coronation as Emperor! I bought 
it from W. R. Benjamin for forty-five dollars, and sold it 
to Pierpont Morgan for eight hundred and twenty-five. 
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It is worth thousands. In the entire history of the world 
will there ever be another such letter? Or again, why 
did a certain well-known firm of booksellers catalogue 
and offer for sale as “a letter of Robert Fulton” so im- 
portant a document as his essay on the invention of 
the steamboat—in the form of a letter addressed to the 
President of the United States? 

In the case of important manuscripts it is very often 
the private collector who gets the best of the bargain. 
He is removed from the exigencies of trade and the temp- 
tation of a quick turn; and he has with him the great 
economic factor of a constantly increasing demand and 
a constantly diminishing supply. General Time, with 
Fire and Water and Wear and Tear as lieutenants, the 
type-writer as an ally, and permanent collections— 
libraries and museums—are all on his side. Countless 
examples could be offered in support of this fact. An 
unusual instance of rapid increase in value of a man- 
uscript in private hands is the following: There en- 
tered George H. Richmond’s bookshop, some seventeen 
or eighteen years ago, an old, white-haired man who 
in his youth had been a friend of Bryant and of Emer- 
son. He had with him a number of manuscripts, for 
which he asked two hundred and fifty dollars. They 
were relics of old days, gifts from their authors. Hap- 
pening to be present, I drew A. J. Bowden, the manager 
of the store, aside and made an offer of thrice the sum 
asked for these manuscripts. Both transactions were 
concluded within a few moments, and I went away with 
Emerson’s “Concord Hymn,” Longfellow’s “Excelsior,” 
Bryant’s “Thanatopsis,” and five remarkable letters of 
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Poe—some of them quartos and folios. Within an hour 
“Thanatopsis” was sold (for the third time in one day) 
but this time to a private collector for six hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. He was the wisest and most for- 
tunate of the three purchasers; and a fortnight later had 
the satisfaction of refusing my offer of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars for the poem. Nor can we adjudge such an 
offer too high when all the points are considered. In 
all likelihood there exists no other complete manuscript 
of “Thanatopsis,” the most famous long poem in Amer- 
ican literature with the exception of “The Raven,” of 
which but a single stanza is extant. It may be con- 
fidently stated that the stock of every dealer in the world, 
and every auction sale (even where the prices in general 
are so exaggerated as at the Hoe Sale), offer at least 
a few remarkable opportunities to the well-informed, 
the scholarly, and the imaginative collector. 


4 


A knowledge of literature and of history is essential 
to the intelligent acquisition and full enjoyment of man- 
uscripts. Specialized study of the author or the period 
in which the collector is particularly interested will lead 
to unforeseen discoveries and the appreciation of im- 
portant points. The basic principle of autograph col- 
lecting is, however, this: Never buy anything because 
it is cheap: buy it because it is worth having; if it 
is cheap, so much the better. Avoid mere signatures 
(save in the ineluctable instances of such sets as those 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, etc.) 
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and all letters that have no special interest. Letters 
should be bought only when they refer to the author’s 
works or illuminatingly to his life. If they are unpub- 
lished, they have additional scholarly value. 

It is not difficult to use critical knowledge, guided of 
course by personal predilections. We all can decide 
which are the literary, historical, and scientific charac- 
ters whose fame is assured, and, excepting for collateral 
purposes, pass by the second- and third-rate men. We 
all can let our imagination play round a favourite man- 
uscript or letter, and see in what intimate and various 
ways it brings us into relationship with the man and his 
times. And our imagination should extend to the future 
as well as to the past. The great authors will richly 
reward, in more ways than one, our confidence. When 
Mr. Morgan bought Keats’s Endymion for seven hun- 
dred pounds (a mere tithe of its present value), this 
kind of imagination was unconsciously at work—this 
prescience, the lack of which, according to Disraeli, 
prevented Peel from being a great statesman. 

In every field of hunting there is, of course, fascina- 
tion in taking a chance; and while it might not be wise 
to recommend similar procedure, the following episode 
is set forth as an interesting instance along the by-ways 
of collecting. Many years ago a stranger entered my 
office and, pointing to a decidedly valuable contemporary 
water-colour portrait of Washington, suggested that he 
would accept it in exchange for information concerning 
the whereabouts of a lengthy, unpublished poem written 
by Lincoln. The novelty of the proposition appealed to 
me, and when the stranger advised the sending of a 
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cheque to the owner of the Lincoln poem (who lived in 
Virginia), his proposition was agreed to, with the 
proviso that if no results ensued, the Washington por- 
trait should be returned. Here then was I giving some- 
thing to a man whom I did not know from Adam, and 
sending a very considerable sum—perhaps to his con- 
federate! 

A few days later the cheque came back, with a cour- 
teous note expressing appreciation of the confidence 
shown, but regretting the owner’s inability to place his 
hands on the Lincoln manuscript. Some months after 
this the correspondence was resumed, and ultimately 
there arrived, in this curious fashion, one of the very 
few poems ever written by Lincoln—a description of a 
bear hunt in which he had taken part during his early 
Kentucky days. 

Of course such unpublished manuscripts are the most 
delightful. Good judgment will discriminate in the 
publication of poems, essays, and letters left unprinted 
at the time of the author’s death. In acquiring and 
using such data—in the fields both of literature and of 
history—the collector exercises his function as a scholar 
and as an illuminating contributor to the unending 
record of life and genius. 
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O newspaper readers of to-day the name 

J. Pierpont Morgan connotes the very 
“Wilable banker who is at present negotiat- 
(Gling affairs of international importance 
RY wee OSQ|in connection with the financial recon- 
struction of Europe; but to the world of art it still stands 
for, and will ever continue to stand for, the elder 
Morgan, the greatest collector of his time as well as the © 
most forceful figure in the business annals of America. 
The late J. Pierpont Morgan appealed in so many ways 
to the imagination of people throughout the world that 
the interest in his life has continued unabated, and he 
is still thought of as in many aspects the American 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, the great Medici of modern 
times; although there are some of us who are not quite 
willing to grant him this title, inasmuch as he did not ap- 
proximate Lorenzo in the support of contemporary 
talent. 

Though many articles have been written on Mr. 
Morgan, they have been largely formally biographical 
and statistical, concerning his achievements as a banker 
and his acquisitions as a collector. But those glimpses 
which reveal the more intimate human qualities have 
been rather lacking. It may be that to some slight ex- 
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tent the present article will supply this deficiency, and 
so serve in throwing more light on one of our great cit- 
izens. This task has not been quickly assumed, for 
shortly after Mr. Morgan’s death I was asked by the ed- 
itor of a widely read magazine to write a paper of this 
nature. The request was refused because I was then in 
the rare-book business, and it seemed of dubious taste to 
utilize my experiences with a collector whose library I 
had aided in forming, in what might be regarded as an 
essay in business exploitation. Now that many years 
have gone by since my retirement from the book busi- 
ness, and especially because various persons have urged 
me to record recollections that in their opinion should 
not be lost to bibliography, the pen is taken up. 

‘In gathering together the literary treasures that en- 
rich the beautiful library in Thirty-sixth Street, be- 
tween Park and Madison Avenues, in New York, Mr. 
Morgan paid special attention to, and was perhaps most 
deeply interested in, the original manuscripts of great 
authors. Whether the Morgan Library or the Hunting- 
ton Library is the foremost private collection of books in 
the world is a moot question; but concerning original 
manuscripts there can be no dispute. The Morgan man- 
uscripts are, and will inevitably continue to be, the 
finest assemblage of their nature in America. The 
original manuscripts of Paradise Lost, of Pope’s Essay 
on Man, of Thackeray’s Virginians, of Dickens’s Christ- 
mas Carol, of Ivanhoe, Guy Mannering, and many 
others of the Waverley series, of countless poems and 
letters of Burns and Byron, of Keats’s Endymion, of the 
most famous works of Wilkie Collins and Bulwer 
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Lytton—The Moonstone and The Last Days of Pom- 
peii—are some indications of how English literature is 
there represented. Famous French writings are included 
in great number, such as Dumas’s Trois Mousquetatres, 
Voltaire’s Pucelle d’Orléans, and the Chansons of Beran- 
ger, with novels by de Staél, Zola, and many others. 
And when we come to the Americans, we find very 
nearly all that is extant of Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
Henry D. Thoreau; while Poe, Whittier, Emerson, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, and Bret Harte are repre- 
sented to an extent that never again can be approached 
by any other collector. 

The addition to the Morgan Library of the prepon- 
derant portion of the American manuscripts was negoti- 
ated under circumstances that bear recounting. Mr. S. — 
H. Wakeman, a cultured and wealthy New Yorker, had 
for many years been quietly collecting manuscripts and 
association books of the great American authors, and 
his acquisitions were rumoured to be superlative in the 
field of literary Americans. One evening, on walking up 
Fifth Avenue with Mr. Wakeman, after leaving the 
auction sale of the library of a Mr. Chamberlain, a col- 
lector who had recently died, I said to Mr. Wakeman: 
“It may be rather a tactless question, but what is going 
to happen to your collection after your death?” 

“T’ve often thought of that,” he answered. 

“Why not let me place it now in the Morgan Library, 
where it will presumably be intact for ever?” 

But Mr. Wakeman could not so quickly come to the 
decision to part with his treasures, and I left him with 
the suggestion that he should think the matter over. 
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When next we met, some weeks later, the subject was 
again broached, and this time Mr. Wakeman said that, 
though he would not commit himself, and would in any 
case wish to keep his first editions and association books, 
I might make a study of his manuscripts and suggest 
what price Mr. Morgan would, in my opinion, be willing 
to pay for them. So the next day | went carefully over 
two or three hundred manuscripts, including such star 
pieces as Hawthorne’s Blithedale Romance, Poe’s Tam- 
erlane, and various of the great essays of Emerson. At 
the conclusion of the analysis I named a sum in the 
six figures as my estimate of the value of the collection. 

“If you can get that,” said Mr. Wakeman, “all right. 
But remember that the collection is to be offered to no 
one but Mr. Morgan, as his is the only library into which 
I should be willing to have my things go. I wouldn’t 
accept fifty thousand dollars more for them from anyone 
else.” 

This last remark was made because I had suggested 
that another collector, Mr. W. K. Bixby, of St. Louis, 
might be willing to pay more than the sum I had sug- 
gested in connection with Mr. Morgan. 

The manuscripts were accordingly sent to my office, 
there to be carefully catalogued. With these descrip- 
tions in detail, and with many of the more important 
items forwarded to his library, Mr. Morgan was able 
quickly to size up the remarkable character of the man- 
uscripts offered. His interest was immediate, but 
though he did not question the price asked, it repre- 
sented a sum larger than he had ever expended on a 
single purchase of manuscripts, and he asked me to 
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return a few days later for his decision. At the second 
meeting Mr. Morgan was still undecided, and said that 
I should come back the next day. This was some time 
in the month of May. On arriving at the library for 
the third time I was aware of a rather unwonted atmos- 
phere of activity. Several gentlemen, presumably bus- 
iness associates of Mr. Morgan, were in conference with 
him, 

After a little while Mr. Morgan came, with his ener- 
getic stride, into the librarian’s room, where | was wait- 
ing, and said: “I cannot give you an answer to-day. 
I’m leaving for Europe to-morrow. I’ll be back in 
July. Keep the collection for me, and I'll decide then.” 

“Very well,” I answered, and returned to my office. 

A day or two later Mr. Wakeman dropped in to in- 
quire concerning the progress of the transaction. When 
] informed him of its status, he said: “I am sure you 
have done your best, but please send the manuscripts 
back to my house. The collection is withdrawn.” 

“But I have promised to reserve the manuscripts for 
Mr. Morgan until his return in July,” I replied. 

“T am sorry,” answered Mr. Wakeman. “Mr. Mor- 
gan has had his chance. The collection is withdrawn.” 

The situation thus became rather a difficult one. The 
owner of the manuscripts was a reserved and wealthy 
gentleman who at my solicitation had made the con- 
cession of offering America’s greatest collector the op- 
portunity of acquiring his cherished treasures. His re- 
quest for their return could, of course, not be disre- 
garded; but on sending them back I took the liberty of 
retaining just one manuscript, a poem by Longfellow. 
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This I placed in a large envelope, writing on the outside 
“Property of S. H. Wakeman”; and about the same time 
I informed Mr. Wakeman that I intended to resume the 
transaction with Mr. Morgan in July. 

“You’ve heard what I said,” he answered. 

“You’ve heard what I said,” I replied with a smile. 

July came and the newspapers had recorded Mr. Mor- 
gan’s return. Shortly thereafter I went to his library. 
He was alone in his room at the western end of the build- 
ing, a room which opened into a fireproof chamber that 
contained his manuscript treasures. He was seated be- 
fore a table on which he had been playing solitaire, a 
recreation that one could not help recalling had been a 
favourite pastime of Napoleon. In earlier discussions 
I had laid stress on various points which made the Wake- 
man collection the greatest in existence of its kind— 
finest in the world as regards Hawthorne, Thoreau, Poe, 
and Whittier, and exceedingly important as to the other 
authors. The obvious arguments had been used with- 
out convincing success and on this occasion | had deter- 
mined to try another approach; and if that failed, I did 
not intend to bother further. It was with this in mind 
that I had retained the one manuscript alluded to 
above. 

In reply to my inquiry as to how he had decided, Mr. 
Morgan said: “I’ll go over the catalogue once more. 
Come in again to-morrow and I'll decide one way or the 
other.” 

“No, Mr. Morgan. I’m afraid it’s no use my com- 
ing again. Asa matter of fact I do not know whether to- 
day’s visit is of any use.” And I then told him that 
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Mr. Wakeman had withdrawn the collection, but that 
I still thought that if he, Mr. Morgan, would come to 
an immediate decision, I could see to it that the manu- 
scripts would become part of his library. 

Mr. Morgan, of course, knew of Mr. Wakeman as 
an ardent collector to whom the money value in the 
transaction we were discussing was a minor considera- 
tion. As aman devoted to his own treasures Mr. Mor- 
gan could readily understand the sentiments that had 
prompted Mr. Wakeman first to offer and then to with- 
draw the offer of his collection. Mr. Morgan sat there 
for a moment, obviously considering the entire situation. 
It was then that I took up the one manuscript that I had 
kept. 

“Here’s one of the poems in the collection,” I said; 
“and, if you will excuse me for being personal, whenever 
I read it I think of you and your grandchildren.” 

“What’s that?” said Mr. Morgan in his quick, incisive 
way. I fancy that he was not used to having his private 
sentiments brought into a business discussion. 

“It’s Longfellow’s poem concerning his grandchildren, 
and it reminds me of you and yours.” 

“Let me see it,” he said. 

Mr. Morgan put on his spectacles and read that lovely 


lyric of grand-paternal affection whose opening verses 
are so familiar: 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the children’s hour. 
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When Mr. Morgan finished reading the poem he hit 
the table with his fist. “I’ll take the collection,” he said. 

What rare items, worth thousands upon thousands of 
dollars, had not been able to consummate had now been 
effected by a short manuscript of comparatively in- 
significant monetary value. 

“The Children’s Hour’ had made this enormous ap- 
peal to Mr. Morgan because he was himself a lover of 
children; and in that stately library to which influential 
and distinguished leaders in all fields came, somewhat 
as courtiers came of old to a powerful prince, Mr. Mor- 
gan’s grandchildren romped around with that freedom 
made possible by their grandfather’s affection for them. 
They were among the comparatively few people who 
held in no awe whatsoever the masterful man who de- 
lighted to play with them. 

Though deep sentiments of family affection were thus, 
like his strong loyalty in friendship, potent factors in 
Mr. Morgan’s actions and reactions, his outstanding 
characteristic was his dominating will. He was tem- 
peramentally the aristocrat and the autocrat, and as 
such he appealed to the popular imagination rather 
than to the popular sympathies. With all his patriotic 
belief in American institutions, and despite the largess 
of his public benefactions, he was undemocratic, and 
there is thus the interest of paradox in the fact that the 
American he seemed most to admire, and certainly 
whose manuscripts he was most ardent in collecting, 
was Abraham Lincoln. One of his comparatively few 
disappointments as a collector was his inability to ac- 
quire the original manuscript of the Gettysburg Address, 
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which Lincoln gave to John Hay. For this brief paper, 
written, so the legend goes, while the train was carrying 
Lincoln to the resting-place of the Civil War soldiers, 
Mr. Morgan is said to have offered fifty thousand dol- 
lars, a sum which, had Mrs. Hay accepted it, would 
have established probably for all times the highest 
price paid for a sheet of literary manuscript. 

But though Lincoln’s masterpiece did not become a 
part of the Morgan collection, many other important 
items figure there, some of them acquired in ways which 
illustrate Mr. Morgan’s character. There is, for in- 
stance, “The Bear Hunt.” This long poem of over 
twenty stanzas—one of only three or four pieces of verse 
extant or perhaps ever written by Lincoln—recounts an 
adventure in Kentucky, when Lincoln, a young back- 
woodsman about twenty-one years of age, took part in 
the chase of a bear. When the animal was finally 
brought down, and the hunting-dogs, some of them torn 
and bleeding, were panting round their prey, a little cur 
that had hitherto kept well in the background took, as 
it were, the centre of the stage and yelped proudly, as if 
the victory were due to him. The wit wherewith Lin- 
coln comments on this episode and suggests its parallel 
in the world of human action is worthy of the genius of 
Alexander Pope, an author whose writings Lincoln so 
greatly enjoyed. Though of course Lincoln’s poem is 
not fine verse, its swing and its humour would justify its 
publication, quite apart from its autobiographical in- 
terest. 

The manuscript was offered to Mr. Morgan at two 
prices; the acceptance of the first price would have placed 
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him in possession of the manuscript itself, with the rights 
of publication reserved; the second and higher price left 
the manuscript entirely at Mr. Morgan’s disposal. He 
was willing to pay considerably more to have it on the 
latter terms, and though various efforts were later made 
by me to have Mr. Morgan permit the magazine publica- 
tion of Lincoln’s poem, or to have him print it for pri- 
vate distribution and for possible presentation to public 
libraries, the poem remained practically unknown until 
a year or two ago, when Mr. Morgan’s son, the present 
J. Pierpont Morgan, permitted its publication in the 
pages of the Atlantic Monthly. 

This point of privacy in possession is stressed because 
it was so characteristic. It was a regrettable element in 
Mr. Morgan’s nature as a collector. The tendency of 
other famous American collectors of manuscripts has 
been otherwise. Unpublished material of Thoreau, 
Stevenson, Eugene Field, Charles Lamb, Dickens, and 
many other writers acquired by Mr. W. K. Bixby has 
long ago been placed in the hands of editors and has be- 
come part of the literary wealth of the world. Cat- 
alogues have included hitherto unknown material of 
Stevenson and others, collected by the Wideners; a vast 
amount of unpublished writings of Washington Irving 
has issued from the collection formed by the late Isaac 
N. Seligman and recently donated to the New York Pub- 
lic Library by Mrs. Seligman, in memory of her hus- 
band; while the great Huntington collection, now housed 
in California, will be available for students and scholars 
from all parts of the world. But research in the Mor- 
gan library was, during Mr. Morgan’s lifetime, limited 
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to comparatively few, and its unpublished manuscripts 
of Thoreau and Whittier and Lincoln and many others, 
including material for a history of the Indians, pre- 
served by Thoreau in eleven manuscript volumes, re- 
mained unedited while Mr. Morgan lived. It is only 
fair to Mr. Morgan to add that towards the very end of 
his life he entered into discussions concerning the pub- 

lication of some of these, and it is not unlikely that, if 
he had lived a little longer, he might have sufficiently 
overcome his desire to share alone with his friends the 
enjoyment of the unpublished manuscripts, to issue a 
series of publications. What a pleasure it is to record 
that the present Mr. Morgan has made of his father’s 
library a semi-public institution whose doors are now 
adequately open to the scholar! 

Concerning Lincoln again, there comes to mind the 
episode of Mr. Morgan’s acquisition of a little group of 
remarkable letters written by Mr. Lincoln to Andrew 
Johnson and Ulysses S. Grant, the two men who were 
to succeed him in the presidential chair. These letters, 
five in all, entirely in Lincoln’s autograph and some of 
them taking up four quarto pages, were purchased on one 
of the darkest days during the panic of 1907. Immedi- 
ately after their purchase I walked over with them to 
the Morgan Library. Miss Greene, Mr. Morgan’s very 
able librarian, informed me that, in view of the financial 
distress of the country in general, Mr. Morgan was in 
no mood to indulge in the luxury of collecting and had 
indeed just made up his mind to make no purchase for 
a year from date. In spite of this discouraging news | 
asked to see Mr. Morgan and a few moments later had 
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This portrait, by an unknown artist, is the only oil painting ever made of 
Thoreau. Thoreau has inscribed hts name and the date on the back of the 
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entered his large room, where I found him alone. 

I had hardly crossed the threshold when, on seeing me, 
he said: “I’m not buying anything at all now.” : 

“I’m not trying to sell anything,’ I replied. “I’m 
giving something away.” 

“What do you meanr” 

“T think, Mr. Morgan, that after you have looked at 
these Lincoln letters, and heard the price, you will agree 
with me that they are a gift.” 

The letters were indeed superb. Lincoln’s recom- 
mendations and instructions to Johnson and Grant had 
to do with some of the most significant events, both 
military and executive, of the Civil War period, and 
Mr. Morgan after looking over their contents was quick 
to realize their importance and their rarity. 

When he heard the price—less than four figures for 
the entire collection—he said: “Yes, that’s very reason- 
able.” 

Then there was a moment of silence, for between him 
and his acquisition of the manuscripts remained his 
unwillingness to purchase new treasures at this time of 
public stress. 

Finally he cut the Gordian knot: “I'll take them; 
but I won't pay for them for a year.” 

Now, it was Mr. Morgan’s custom to settle for what 
he considered minor purchases—items that amounted to 
less than ten thousand dollars—as soon as the bill was 
presented. His large purchases were, I believe, paid for 
semi-annually. I experienced a sensation of humour in 
reflecting that Mr. Morgan would be in my debt an 
entire year for a sum involving only a few hundreds of 
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dollars, and I agreed to the transaction mainly for the 
satisfaction of making a sale under circumstances which 
seemed to prohibit one. When the year was up and 
prosperity had returned, I asked Mr. Morgan whether 
he would accept two thousand dollars to call the transac- 
tion off. He refused; and when after his death these 
Lincoln letters were expertized for the purposes of valu- 
ing the Morgan estate, the sum of five thousand dollars 
was set against them. 

This is only one of many instances of Mr. Morgan’s 
acumen as a collector. He was eager to buy beautiful 
or rare things; his fields of collecting were more numer- 
ous than those of any of his contemporaries; he bought 
on a large scale. But it is a great mistake to think that 
he was a man of whom dealers could easily take ad- 
vantage. On the contrary, he had that forward-looking 
imagination which enabled him to visualize the collec- 
tor’s sphere far in advance, so that those items acquired 
by him—whether paintings by the great masters, mar- 
vellous Chinese porcelains, or manuscripts of Keats or 
of Burns—that might seem to have been purchased at 
prices high at the time, proved to be bargains long be- 
fore Mr. Morgan’s years were ended. It was the same 
kind of imagination which, functioning in the world of 
business, qualified him to understand the potentialities 
of an industry while it was still in its infancy. He had, 
moreover, an innate sense for beauty, and he had confi- 
dence in his own judgment. 

Perhaps the most interesting episode wherein these 
various qualities came into unusual play was that of his 
purchase of the exquisite painting of Vermeer which so 
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many thousands of persons admired when, during the 
Hudson-Fulton Centennial, it hung on the walls of the 
Metropolitan Museum. A noted art dealer of New 
York and Paris had driven down from his art galleries 
with the picture under his arm. He showed the little 
painting to Mr. Morgan, saying that it was one of the 
finest examples of Vermeer. 

“Who is Vermeer?” asked Mr. Morgan. 

This question would seem astounding if it were made 
to-day; but it was made many years ago, when there 
were probably not four paintings by this artist in all 
America, and his name was practically unknown in the 
circles of American art collectors. Henry G. Marquand, 
of New York, and Collis P. Huntington, the great Cali- 
fornia magnate, had Vermeers; and John G. Johnson, 
the distinguished Philadelphia lawyer, may have had his 
example. But that was all, and Mr. Morgan’s question 
was one that might have been asked by many lovers of 
paintings, unless they were students of Dutch art. 

The dealer briefly told Mr. Morgan a few facts con- 
cerning the Dutch painter, who, coming after Rem- 
brandt, had achieved such perfection in the use of his 
brush that he still remains the last word from the point 
of view of finished detailed beauty. He added the, com- 
mercially speaking, important information that Ver- 
meers were almost unobtainable by private collectors, 
only some twenty-eight examples of his art being re- 
corded in the private and public collections of Europe. 

Whereupon Mr. Morgan again looked at the picture 
carefully and asked the price. The price was a hundred 
thousand dollars. 
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“Ill take it,” said Mr. Morgan. 

The whole affair took only a few moments, and Rete 
was a collector who was willing to pay this large sum 
for a picture by an artist of whose existence he had not 
been aware a quarter of an hour earlier. No one but 
Mr. Morgan could have done this. He did it because 
his eye told him that he was in the presence of a consum- 
mate work of art, and his quickly working mind recog- 
nized that, as there were extant so few paintings by this 
master, the price was moderate. 

Within a few years Mr. Morgan could, had he so de- 
sired, have sold his Vermeer at a very large advance to 
Mr. P. A. B. Widener, and that at least a quarter of a 
million dollars could be obtained for it to-day there is 
no doubt. 

Wealthy collectors have, of course, their idiosyn- 
crasies, and among them seems to be a willingness to 
pay almost any price when buying from one another, or 
in competing with one another at auction, coupled with 
an unwillingness knowingly to allow a dealer a very 
large profit. Mr. Morgan, though by and large a gener- 
ous buyer, often followed the custom of offering a mod- 
erate percentage advance—say ten or twenty per cent 
—when he knew the cost to the dealer of the item in 
question; he had, moreover, not always, but at times, 
the somewhat disconcerting habit of asking what that 
cost was. 

On one occasion | brought to Mr. Morgan’s attention 
a collection of some thirty or forty letters of George 
Washington addressed to Gen. George Clinton. These 
letters, many of them unpublished, were concerned with 
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some of the most momentous events of the American 
Revolution, and included Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress to the American army. Various of the manu- 
scripts, signed by Washington, were dictated by him to 
his aide-de-camp, Alexander Hamilton. Altogether the 
most remarkable series of Washington’s letters that had 
turned up in many years; and the price, ten thousand, 
that I asked Mr. Morgan for them seemed to me moder- 
ate. On naming the price I added that | thought the 
collection was worth considerably more. Mr. Morgan 
was seated at his desk in his office in his banking-house. 
He was smoking one of those long, black, heavy cigars 
of his that had the appearance and odour of affluence. 
He was looking, not at me, but straight ahead, no doubt 
pondering the points that had been brought forward 
about the importance and the rarity of the manuscripts. 

Then suddenly he turned around in his chair and, 
fastening upon me his penetrating gaze, asked: “What 
did they cost?” 

What may be the business ethics concerning one’s right 
to evade or prevaricate in replying to a question of this 
kind may be interesting as a theme for academic discus- 
sion, but, apart from the fact that the cost could in 
some measure have been ascertained by reference to 
catalogues of auctions where some of these manuscripts 
had been obtained, the abruptness of Mr. Morgan’s 
query and the piercing quality of his dark eyes did not 
tempt one to circumvention. 

“They cost,” I answered, “about four thousand dol- 
lars; and that is the reason why I am willing to sell them 
for ten.” 
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Mr. Morgan was silent for half a minute or so, and 
then he said: “‘I’ll give you eight thousand.” 

I do not recall that my firm—I was then in partner- 
ship with Mr. Arthur H. Harlow—had ever allowed 
more than ten per cent discount from any price, and 
that only in circumstances of important sales. I felt 
convinced that Mr. Morgan, in offering twice the cost, 
had gone so far beyond his usual procedure in such 
cases that a refusal on my part would probably termi- 
nate our business relations. So the offer was accepted, 
and Mr. Morgan had again shown his judgment in ac- 
quiring a collection far below its value. 

The sentiment that actuated much that Mr. Morgan 
did has been referred to in this article as one of his 
qualities not generally known to the public. Another 
was his sense of humour. He was so busy a man—the 
most potent of private citizens in the affairs of his 
church, as well as in finance and art circles, with one 
person after another waiting to see him—that he lost 
little time in the lighter and more casual ways of con- 
versation. But he certainly had both receptivity for 
humour and wit of his own. One recalls how he came 
striding, with that quick, powerful walk of his, into 
the librarian’s room the day of the wedding of Gladys 
Vanderbilt to the Count Széchenyi. Mr. Morgan ob- 
viously had no minutes to spare in order to get to the 
ceremony. 

“T have no time to buy anything, even if you were to 
offer me the original of the Ten Commandments.” Then 
turning to the attractive young woman standing next to 
him, he added: “I wouldn’t even buy you to-day!” 
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“You haven’t got money enough, Mr. Morgan,” the 
young woman rejoined; and he laughed appreciatively 
at her retort. 

The part I played towards the formation of the Mor- 
gan collection was indeed a very minor one, inasmuch 
as it related almost solely to manuscripts and associa- 
tion books—volumes that were annotated or had pre- 
sentation inscriptions by their authors. Other dealers 
all over the world were active in many specialized direc- 
tions; some of them focusing their attention on ancient 
art, on medizval art, on miniatures, on watches, on snuff- 
boxes; others on paintings of the various schools, draw- 
ings of old masters, tapestries, furniture, and so on down 
through the long list of Mr. Morgan’s interests as a 
collector. Excavators were at work for him, scholars 
were deciphering his Coptic writings, buyers were ran- 
sacking China for superb porcelains, his interests in 
Bibles led to intense research; and the treasures of all 
countries, the priceless possessions of many princes of 
the past, came thus to find their resting-place in the 
London and New York homes of Mr. Morgan. 

But one did not have the museum feeling in viewing 
Mr. Morgan’s treasures. His houses were homes en- 
riched by beautiful things; they were not buildings 
erected for their display, as in the case, let us say, of the 
Frick mansion. Henry C. Frick quite obviously planned 
his residence as a permanent art memorial, and as such 
it will, on Mrs. Frick’s death, pass into the possession of 
New York City. Mr. Morgan, one feels certain, planned 
otherwise. He gathered together rare and beautiful ob- 
jects on such a scale that towards the end of his life he 
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was the owner of the most marvellous private collection 
of modern times. He was also, and had been for many 
years, the enthusiastic president of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Within the last ten years of his life 
he had brought over many of his art treasures from 
Europe, and some of them were displayed at the museum 
as loans, while others were stored in cases in its cellars. 
Then came, I think, through lack of understanding of 
the sensitiveness and sentiment that were a part of Mr. 
Morgan’s nature, a serious error of omission by the au- 
thorities of the city government, and perhaps an error by 
the trustees of the Metropolitan Museum. Had the city 
then provided funds for the immediate erection of a 
wing to the museum, to house much of the Morgan col- 
lection, there would seem to be little doubt that Mr. 
Morgan would either have presented many of his treas- 
ures or have provided definitely in his will for their in- 
heritance by the City of New York. But though he 
appeared ready to donate or bequeath treasures worth 
millions, as a matter of pride—and Mr. Morgan was a 
man of intense personal dignity—he was not willing to 
provide the comparatively small sum to erect the needed 
wing to house them. The dilatoriness of the city in this 
respect indicated to him, I think, lack of appreciation, 
and was in any case a psychological blunder. Whether 
the trustees themselves offered to contribute the sum, or 
whether Mr. Morgan would have assented to the offer 
in view of the fact that the money should have been 
forthcoming from the municipality, one cannot say. A 
moment of such unparalleled importance to the munic- 
ipality passed by without action; and when Mr. Mor- 
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gan’s will was read, his collections were left to his son, 
the present J. P. Morgan. 

The heir made some very rich gifts to the museum 
and placed on loan many other important collections, 
but retains the preponderant portion of his father’s art 
treasures. Later some items—the paintings by Frago- 
nard and various Chinese porcelains—were purchased by 
Mr. Frick. There can be no criticism of the younger 
Morgan; the entire blame rests, it would seem, on the 
short-sightedness of the authorities. Theirs was an 
error that they have fortunately not duplicated in the 
instance of the Altman bequest; and only a few months 
ago the city administration voted the requisite money 
for the erection of the gallery to contain the art objects 
inherited by the people of the city of New York from 
Benjamin Altman. 

The names of Mr. Morgan and Mr. Altman bring up 
interesting thoughts. They were the two New Yorkers 
who had, for many decades, headed the group of great 
American collectors. The one, born to wealth and great 
social position, developed his firm until it had become 
the greatest banking house on the western continent. 
Working his own way up the ladder of success, the other 
was, long before his death, the head of a great depart- 
ment store. Mr. Altman’s mercantile marble palace was 
only a block away from Mr. Morgan’s marble library. 
They were different in many ways; but they were alike 
in their reserve, their greatness as constructive business 
men, their indifference to public acclaim, their intensity 
as collectors, and their lack of ostentation. Mr. Altman, 
like Mr. Morgan, went round New York in a coupé 
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drawn by a single horse. They were alike also, fortu- 
nately for our city, in the fineness of their appreciation of 
what the museum of a great city can do towards the 
education and the enjoyment of the public. 

But after all it was not his love for beautiful things, 
but his driving will that made Pierpont Morgan a great 
man. With the exception of Theodore Roosevelt he 
was the most dynamic American of his times. Roose- 
velt was a good mixer, and Mr. Morgan was not; Mr. 
Morgan did not care for publicity, whether as to his 
private affairs or his public benefactions, while Roosevelt 
basked genially in the limelight. Roosevelt had charm 
and magnetism in handling the reins that led men along 
the paths over which he wished to see them travel, while ~ 
Mr. Morgan, when occasion demanded—as in times 
of financial crises—made no bones about snapping the 
whip. But in the vitality of their leadership, in their 
great power of domination—which is a good power when, 
as in both their cases, it has regard for the public benefit 
—these two men had in their day no rivals. 
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OME fifty or sixty years ago my grand- 
father and his brothers had as a tutor 
(| for their sons a man whose writings 
@ were favourites with the young genera- 
f ME 9GS| tion of those days, and I too recall how 
avidly | read the adventures of Tattered Tom and 
Ragged Dick, and all those other heroes of Horatio 
Alger. He was a very near-sighted old gentleman by 
that time, and my uncles—grown men—still loved to 
continue their boyish pranks with their kind-hearted old 
tutor of the early years; sometimes placing a red ap- 
’ ple instead of a billiard ball for him to shoot at, or 
threatening him with a carving-knife because, they 
claimed, he had been too attentive to one of the women 
in the family. But nothing could really lessen the 
glamour of Horatio Alger in my ten-year-old eyes, for 
was he not the magician whose wand had translated one 
poor boy after another from a realm of difficulties to a 
plane of exciting and noble successes in love, in wealth, 
and in fame? 
The unsophisticated formula adopted by Horatio Al- 
ger, with the poor boy inevitably growing rich and the 
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rich boy ending up almost always in poverty—the former 
chock-full of manly virtues, and the latter conspicuous 
for their absence—has been criticized by later educa- 
tors as really an immoral procedure. Human nature 
is not so readily to be divided into categories, and 
poverty and wealth are not the touchstones of virtue. 
Even so, the Cinderella theme, whether its exponent be 
girl or boy, retains its centuried hold on the imagination 
and the emotions of all; and I am wondering whether, 
among the great American capitalists of our own time 
there is any who more romantically illustrates this theme 
than Charles M. Schwab. 

Mr. Schwab would be the last to wish to be pictured 
as a paragon of those virtues with which Horatio Alger 
endowed his heroes, and the first to admit that the ele- 
ment of luck has had much to do with his success. But 
as to glamorous outline and the richly dramatic contrast 
between early and later years, his career out-Algers 
Alger. To-day he is regarded as the greatest steel man 
in America; not merely as the president of one of the 
most important of steel corporations, but as the man 
who knows more than any other on the manufacturing 
side of the foremost of our industries. Not as an 
engineer, not as a clerk, but as a driver of stakes—at 
the very bottom rung of the ladder—he entered into the 
world of steel. From the most humble beginning to 
the position of highest authority—this is one of the 
dramatic contrasts that one finds in considering Mr. 
Schwab’s career. Sentimentally more alluring is an- 
other. Prior to becoming, when still in his teens, a 
stake driver in the Edgar Thompson steel works, Mr. 
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Schwab drove the stage that ran its five miles’ journey 
from the little town of Loretto in Pennsylvania to the 
neighbouring town of Cresson. It is now at Loretto 
that he has his magnificent country estate, its cattle and 
its flowers the pride of the neighbourhood. There he has 
built a handsome church; the county fair is under his 
direction; he is the first citizen in the domain where he 
was a barefoot boy. (But the old residents still call 
him Charlie.) 

And so one might go on with these contrasts that 
beguile the imagination—the largely self-educated coun- 
try boy who became the adviser of presidents and the 
companion of kings; the stake driver who became one 
of the determinant forces in a great world war; yet ever 
remaining the simple, approachable man, with his fair 
share of human weaknesses. 

During the past five years I have had very many oc- 
casions to observe Mr. Schwab at close range. Our ac- 
quaintance began at the Whist Club, a club which makes 
the rules that are followed by the auction-bridge players 
of America and which has in its membership many of 
the well-known teachers and players of auction. Mr. 
Schwab (now the president of the club) often drops 
in late in the afternoon for an hour’s game before dinner, 
and as we both reside in the same part of the city, Mr. 
Schwab has frequently given me a lift up town in his 
car. On these rides all manner of topics would come in 
for discussion, the range extending from the days of the 
Greek philosophers to vital questions of our own time. 
Of course with matters of science—metallurgy, geology, 
engineering, even astronomy—one might expect Mr. 
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Schwab to be as cognizant as in the general field of 
commercial and financial affairs. But to find him a 
man with some knowledge of Greek and considerable 
knowledge of Latin, and to find him so well equipped a 
student of history was, let it be frankly admitted, sur- 
prising. Especially in regard to his favourite figures— 
as, pre-eminently, Napoleon Bonaparte—the fullness of 
Mr. Schwab’s reading is notable. In early youth he had 
studied with a priest of the Roman Catholic Church, 
to which he belongs, and the tastes and interests de- 
veloped under the guidance of his early intellectual men- 
tor have never been left in abeyance. 

Now, it is always interesting, and sometimes quite 
amusing, to study millionaires at close range and to 
consider the explanation of their success. In America, 
and especially New York, one gets to know so many 
men of great wealth that a millionaire per se is a rather 
common garden variety of plant. This one, whom we 
shall call Brown, would probably have remained a non- 
entity—perhaps a small clerk or book-keeper—had he 
not inherited his wealth and position. That one, Smith, 
had some speculative good fortune—an oil well, a real- 
estate boom, a turn in the market—paving his way 
to affluence. Others, of course, have to their credit per- 
severance, shrewdness or some other quality which makes 
for the attainment of aims. In every instance of the 
“self-made” millionaire there is generally some outstand- 
ing explanation for his achievement, some quality pre- 
dominating in the combination of traits and circum- 
stances associated in the creation of his career. 

A rounded picture of Mr. Schwab is not the pur- 
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pose of this paper, and the reader who will seek in it 
for any full explanation of a great, successful business 
life will be disappointed. Such a theme would carry 
us too far afield—into that fascinating story of the up- 
building of the steel industry, with all its lights and 
shadows of a complex social-industrial drama. The 
specialized knowledge in matters relating to the manu- 
facture of steel, the native shrewdness in checkmating 
rivals, the constructive imagination, the capacity for 
much work, the confidence in his own judgment—these 
important qualities would find illustration in any full 
study of Mr. Schwab’s achievement. The element of 
luck would also have to be discussed. But here, in this 
brief paper, we are interested not in the history of an 
industry or in the complete portrayal of an individual, 
but in finding the main key to Mr. Schwab’s successful 
career. Dominating forcefulness would have made the 
elder Pierpont Morgan a great leader, irrespective of 
whether his father was rich or poor. Calculating yet 
imaginative brain power raised E. H. Harriman to a 
place among the empire builders of America. Mr. 
Schwab’s great and happy claim to leadership lies in a 
direction towards which such men as Mr. Morgan and 
Mr. Harriman were temperamentally precluded from 
turning their steps. 


Z 


With some such thoughts in mind I said to Mr. 
Schwab, one late afternoon as we were driving up town 
together: “I have come to the conclusion that you owe 
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your success not pre-eminently to brains, or to hard work, 
or to good luck, but to your.personality. I know many 
men—some of them unsuccessful—who are brainier than 
you are. Your chief asset is your human approach.” 

Mr. Schwab didn’t answer for a few seconds; and 
then: “It interests me that you should have said that, 
George. Mr. Carnegie once said just about the same 
thing to me. At that time I was the general superin- 
tendent of the Homestead works, and Mr. Carnegie was 
considering a man for the presidency of the Carnegie 
Steel Company. When he came and told me that he 
had decided upon me, | said to him that there were 
several better men; that I had no knowledge of finance 
and that the chief executive of his corporation should be - 
a man who was qualified by experience to discuss affairs 
with bank presidents. Mr. Carnegie then told me that 
he had chosen me because I could talk to any kind of 
man, whether it was a bank president or a workman.” 
Then quickly turning the subject away from himself, 
Mr. Schwab began to talk about his old friend and em- 
ployer. 

Carnegie’s great faculty, in Mr. Schwab’s opinion, was 
that of picking his associates and then giving them the 
great latitude which should accompany great responsibil- 
ity. Mr. Schwab was only one of such men whose ca- 
reers opened up by reason of Mr. Carnegie’s discrimina- 
tion and confidence. This was the Napoleonic quality in 
Carnegie, and it has found illustration in Mr. Schwab’s 
own upbuilding of the corporations over which he 
has presided. When you have chosen your man, let him 
show what isin him. Back him up, don’t interfere with 
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him. And in consonance with this philosophy Mr. 
Schwab believes that the best committee is the com- 
mittee of one, and that the best president of an organi- 
zation is the one who shall have full power which he can 
then use or depute in whatever manner he may deem 
best. When Mr. Morgan, after the selection of Mr. 
Schwab as president of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, informed Mr. Schwab that the decision had been 
reached that there should also be a chairman of the ex- 
ecutive board, Mr. Schwab replied that he had no 
objections, providing that he himself should be the 
chairman as well as the president. And Mr. Morgan 
assented. 

The utter naturalness of Mr. Schwab’s human ap- 
proach—the pleasure that he himself finds in being pleas- 
ant to all classes of men and women—places him in 
company with the comparatively few great capitalists 
who are genuinely in touch with their fellow men. A 
few anecdotes will serve as illustration. Some years 
ago I had asked Mr. Schwab to be the guest of honour 
at a dinner at the Columbia University Club. The 
Club had been giving a series of dinners at which some 
distinguished author, or actor, or traveller, or scientist 
was, in each case, the chief speaker of the evening. Mr. 
Schwab held us all spellbound—the word is no exag- 
geration—by the impromptu talk which, on the insis- 
tence and at the acclamation of his auditors, continued 
far beyond the bounds that he had himself set for it. 
After the applause had ceased, numerous men came up 
to be introduced and have a few words with the guest of 
the evening. Mr. Schwab was his usual gracious self, 
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chatting and smiling. All of a sudden he saw a little 
way off the only man present not in evening clothes. 
“Hello,” he said to me, “there’s Tom I want to 
talk to him.” He broke away from the circle of admir- 
ers, went over to the elderly man whose appearance on 
the scene had made his eyes sparkle with pleasure, put 
his arm around the man’s shoulders, and led him to a 
sofa in the corner of the hall. The rest of Mr. Schwab’s 
evening at the Club was spent in conversation with Tom 
, who had been a fellow workman of Schwab’s in 
the old Homestead days and who had been invited by 
some Columbia “grad” to attend the dinner. A day or 
two later, when I told Mr. Schwab that Charlie Mapes, 
the president of the Club, had said to me that everybody - 
considered Mr. Schwab’s talk bully and the evening the 
best of its kind that we had had, he answered: ‘“That’s 
nice; and I had a great talk with Tom a 

_ Mr. Schwab’s home, as all New Yorkers know, takes 
up the whole block between West End Avenue and Riv- 
erside Drive and Seventy-third and Seventy-fourth 
Streets. The building itself, in the French renaissance 
style, is an adaptation of the Castle of Chenonceaux. 
It stands in spacious grounds—lawns, flowers, trees— 
and commands a view of the Hudson River and of the 
opposite Jersey shore. A great hall and a large picture- 
gallery are perhaps its most notable features. Among 
the many paintings in the gallery are the famous Titian 
portrait of Cardinal Pietro Bembo, the superb “Rockets 
and Blue Lights” by Turner, canvases of Hoppner, 
Franz Hals, Corot, Inness, and other masters of various 
schools. Yet one wonders whether their owner does not 
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get most satisfaction from a small and comparatively 
unimportant, though quite charming, landscape by Wy- 
ant, a gift from the Carnegie Veterans Association. 
Old recollections, old friendships, still seem to be the 
most precious for Mr. Schwab, who has never forgotten 
that he was a workman and who loves to think that his 
fellow workmen have not forgotten him. 

The most gratifying evidence of the affection in which 
he is held by men who have worked side by side with 
him was shown to Mr. Schwab some two or three years 
ago when a celebration in his honour took place at the 
Homestead mills. Thirty-five years had passed since 
he had been the superintendent there, and the mills 
themselves now belonged to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and Schwab had no business interest in them. 
Of the ten thousand workmen who had been there in 
his day, only some eight hundred remained. But even 
so the entire population of the town turned out to pay 
their tribute of affection. The mills were shut down; 
the school children and members of all local organiza- 
tions paraded; his old carriage was brought out; his old 
coachman had been sent for from one of the Middle- 
Western States; the whole day—the greatest in his life 
—was given over to festivities. Probably no other man 
has had such a reception after over a third of a century, 
as perhaps no other man has more spontaneously made 
use of the warm human element in his relations with his 
fellow labourers of whatever status. Yet even when 
recounting to his friends the events of this day that had 
such great emotional content for him Mr. Schwab could 
not refrain from letting his usual sense of humour come 
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into play; and so he told us how, as he was driven 
through the town, whose buildings were decorated with 
legends of greetings, his attention was directed to the 
sign of “Welcome, Charlie” displayed in the window 
of an undertaker. 

In interesting contrast to the painting by Wyant 
given, as we have noted, by the Carnegie Veterans As- 
sociation, is the bronze plaque hanging near it. Amid 
the ornamentation of the sculptor are recorded these 
words: “The Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York to Charles M. Schwab in appreciation of his 
services to the Republic, 1917-1918, during the World 
War. Presented April 1921.” This legend is preceded 
by a quotation from Shakspere’s Cymbeline: “Here's - 
a voucher stronger than ever law could make.” 

Mr. Schwab has told many stories relating to the 
World War to a little group of friends who frequently 
meet at his house for supper on Sunday evenings. -His 
services as Director General of the United States Ship- 
ping Board and of the Emergency Fleet Corporation in 
1918 are matters of public knowledge, but it is not so 
generally known that, before America entered the war, 
Mr. Schwab was approached by agents of Germany who 
wished to buy at an enormous sum the Bethlehem Steel 
works. When England got wind of the affair, a still 
more huge offer came from the British. As we were 
neutrals, Mr. Schwab could have accepted either offer, 
but he preferred to retain control of his corporation for 
such eventual use as it might be to the American Gov- 
ernment, and contented himself with giving his word to 
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England that he would not sell out to Germany. Later 
his relations with the British Government—with the 
Cabinet Ministers, with Lord Fisher and others—be- 
came very close, and his advice was asked on important 
matters. He agreed to stupendous contracts, his per- 
sonal word sufficing as confirmation thereof. It was no 
uncommon occurrence to see European ambassadors at 
Mr. Schwab’s house, and while some of these conversa- 
tions presumably must in Mr. Schwab’s opinion still be 
regarded as confidential, there are a few very amusing 
incidents in connection with great men of the war that 
may more freely be related. 

One evening, seated next to our host at supper, I heard 
him swear under his breath. 

“What’s the matter, C. M.P” I asked. 

“Damn it,” he said, “I forgot to warn Joe.” 

Joe was a coloured servitor who had for years been in 
charge of Mr. Schwab’s private car, and the car had 
been placed at the disposal of Marshal Foch during his 
post-war visit to America. This was not generally 
known, Mr. Schwab preferring to keep the act of cour- 
tesy from the sphere of publicity. Marshal Foch was to 
set out the next day, and the car was due from Philadel- 
phia that evening. The butler was instructed to tele- 
phone to the Pennsylvania Station and have Joe come 
up immediately upon the train’s arrival in New York. 
An hour later the porter made his appearance. Some 
of us were playing auction; others were chatting. 

“Everything in readiness?” asked Mr. Schwab. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Joe. 
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“That’s good, but don’t try to press anything on the 
Marshal and his friends. He has his own chef and he 
may prefer his own wines to ours.” 

“Ye, Sift” 

“Now, one more thing, Joe, and this I want you 
especially to remember. You're having with you one of 
the greatest men in the world, a man who was 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allies. I don’t want a rep- 
etition of what happened with Admiral Jellicoe.” 

All of us knew the delicious story of Joe and Admiral 
Jellicoe. The Englishman had had the hospitality of 
Mr. Schwab’s private car in coming down from Canada 
to New York. When Mr. Schwab had gone to meet 
the distinguished naval officer, as the train was pulling © 
in at the Grand Central Station, he found Joe and Ad- 
miral Jellicoe kneeling on the floor, playing craps. Joe 
had initiated the Admiral into the mysteries of the 
favourite game of his people, and had won forty dollars 
from his enthusiastic acolyte. Mr. Schwab was very 
much afraid that Joe would similarly seek to entice the 
famous French Marshal, who might very possibly be 
scandalized at such approaches on the part of the col- 
oured custodian of his host’s car. 

“Now, I warn you, Joe, | don’t want you to try to get 
Marshal Foch into a game of craps,” he said, looking as 
stern as he could. 

Joe pondered a moment. Then: “I won't challenge 
him, mister. But if he done challenge me, I won’t allow 
no one to sweep me off my front porch.” 

We all laughed, Mr. Schwab with us. 
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“Oh, get out of here,” he said to Joe; “but you've 
heard what I said.” 

I never knew until I happened to turn to the pages 
of Who’s Who that Mr. Schwab has several honourary 
degrees, such as Doctor of Engineering and LL.D., while 
just which or how many are the decorations conferred 
upon him by foreign governments is recorded nowhere. 
One of these decorations, however, Mr. Schwab did tell 
us about—an order conferred by the King of Sweden. 
When, some years ago, this honour was received, it was 
particularly interesting and gratifying to Mr. Schwab’s 
valet, himself a Swede. Last winter the King and Mr. 
Schwab were together at Monte Carlo, and one after- 
noon, as the two men were walking in the gardens there, 
Carl approached with a cable for Mr. Schwab, who 
thereupon, after asking permission, introduced his valet 
to the King. Then, with his characteristic fondness for 
pleasant teasing, he told the King of Carl’s interest in 
the decoration. “Carl asked me, Your Majesty, why I 
had received it, and I answered that I had told you 
about him, and that you had said that anybody who 
would keep a Swedish valet for twenty-five years de- 
served a decoration.” 

The same easy sense of humour, the same charm of 
manner, coupled with the democratic spirit, made it 
possible for Mr. Schwab to answer with telling wit a 
question asked of him, some years before the war, by 
the Emperor of Austria. Schwab was abroad, inter- 
ested in studying some of the great steel plants of the 
Continent. “But what can you learn of us in Austria?” 
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asked the Emperor. “What can our steel industries 
teach a man who already knows so much?” 

“Perhaps what to avoid, Your Majesty,” Schwab an- 
swered, with a smile. 

But if Mr. Schwab likes a joke on the other fellow, he 
appreciates equally a joke on himself. He told us that, 
when they were crossing the ocean together, the late 
Frank A. Munsey had asked him to write some of his 
experiences. 

“I can speak well enough,” said Schwab, “but I’m no 
good at writing.” 

“Certainly you can do it,” said Munsey. 

The next day Schwab, who had meanwhile jotted 
down a few reminiscences, brought the paper on deck 
and, handing it to Munsey, said: “Here’s what some 
fellow wrote about me. What do you think of it as a 
piece of writing?” 

Munsey read it with the rapidity of an experienced 
editor. 

“Rotten,” was his only comment as he handed the 
paper back to its author. 
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There is, of course, a great amount of stimulating and 
informative conversation at Mr. Schwab’s home, and 
very notable, also, is the music one hears there when, 
every Sunday, that great organist, Archer Gibson, lets 
his fingers evoke magic from the instrument which is 
the pride of Mr. Schwab’s house. Father Bohn, a pupil 
of Liszt, had taught Schwab music in boyhood, and his 
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love for it dates from those early years of instruction. 
But while strains of Bach and Handel, and talks on 
matters of science and history and religion, will always 
arise in the memory of those friends who have so often 
met as the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Schwab, perhaps the 
recollections of genial rejoinders and of apposite an- 
ecdotes still hold the most delightful flavour. 

With all his respect for the Church, and with all his 
acts of generosity in connection with Roman Catholic 
institutions, Mr. Schwab uses the same human approach 
towards its dignitaries as he does towards everyone else. 
One night last November among those present at a 
Sunday evening supper was Father Abbot Aurelius, the 
head of St. Vincent’s College at Beatty, Pennsylvania. 
The Abbot had just returned from China, where an- 
other Benedictine College had been founded. As we 
were going into the dining room, Mr. Schwab told the 
prelate that he was going to ask him to say grace, and 
suggested that there might be particular reference to me 
as, said Mr. Schwab, I certainly needed it. I asked 
the Father Abbot whether he wouldn’t go further: 
whether, if I shot our host—as I said I sometimes felt in- 
clined to do—he wouldn’t shrive me of the sin. 

“Well,” said the Benedictine (I love that name—it 
has a delicious connotation) “if you truly felt compunc- 
tion, your sin might be forgiven. But I can’t believe 
that any person who could kill so good a man as Mr. 
Schwab would feel compunction for anything.” 

After grace had been said—but without any personal 
reference—Mr. Schwab told the Father Abbot of the 
occasion when Thomas Edison had sat next to a clergy- 
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man at some public dinner. When the clergyman sat 
down after concluding the words of benediction, Edison 
turned to him with the remark: “I’m so damned deaf 
I don’t know what you’ve been saying.” Then we were 
told of another dinner—a United States Steel Corpora- 
tion affair—where the late J]. Pierpont Morgan was the 
guest of honour and Mr. Schwab was acting as toast- 
master. Schwab told his auditors that he had had a 
dream. In this dream he had gone up to St. Patrick's 
Cathedral for confession. He thought, he said, in view 
of the attacks that were at that time being made on the 
United States Steel Corporation as a greedy trust, that 
it would be as well for him to relieve himself of anything 
that he might or ought to have on his conscience. At 
any rate, when he found himself at the confessional win- 
dow, there, at the opposite window, was Pierpont Mor- 
gan—all this, of course, still in the dream. Shortly 
after Schwab had begun his speech of confession, the 
priest who was between Morgan and himself in the con- | 
fessional box disappeared. In great excitement, said 
Mr. Schwab, Mr. Morgan asked: “Where has he gone 
toP” 

“T don’t know,” answered Schwab, “but from what I 
told him, I guess he’s gone to get a cop.” 

If it is the lighter, more genial side of the man that 
has been mainly illustrated in these pages, let it not be 
thought that this human approach we have been speak- 
ing of is not exemplified also along paths of serious con- 
viction and of a courage that does not reckon the per- 
sonal risk. When, years ago, the Homestead strikes 
were at their most violent, and things were getting so 
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out of bounds that shooting between the militia and 
the workmen had become the order of those disorderly 
days, Mr. Schwab went down in person to see what he 
could do. He did not go down alone, for his wife in- 
sisted on accompanying him, though of course he went 
without her to address the strikers. Some of his friends 
thought that this would prove to be suicide, that the 
angry workmen would shoot the rich man who would 
not allow the principle of trade-unions to interfere with 
his principle of the individual’s liberty to work where- 
ever he might choose without having to belong to a 
union. But even in those tumultuous hours no hand 
was raised against “Charlie’ Schwab. He didn’t re- 
cede a jot from his own position, but at least he knew 
how to speak to his auditors—many of them fellow work- 
men in earlier years—in a manner that, if it did not 
swerve them from their purposes, at least held their 
attention and commanded their respect. 

A similar situation arose during the World War, when, 
at the Union Ironworks in San Francisco, the workmen 
had become unruly. The circumstances of this episode 
were related to some of us one night at the Authors 
Club, not by any personal friend of Mr. Schwab’s, but 
by an I. W. W. leader who had been one of those to in- 
cite the ironworkers. Feeling ran so high, the men were 
so angry and impatient, that a well-known government 
official who was to have been a joint speaker with Mr. 
Schwab in the attempt to get the men back to work was 
at the last moment dissuaded from appearing on account 
of the likelihood of his being at least seriously injured 
by the mob of workmen. Mr. Schwab went among 
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them and began to speak. He commenced by saying 
that he did not intend to withdraw from the position 
that he had always maintained as to trade-unions. He 
had not come among them to compromise, but to try to 
make clear why, as a national duty, they should not con- 
tinue the strike. He spoke with such clarity, with such 
force, and—the I. W. W. leader told us—with such 
humanness (as, essentially, one workman to another) 
that, when he had finished, some of the very men who 
had uttered threats against him prior to his appearance 
were now eager to carry him off on their shoulders. 

All the world knows that Mr. Schwab is a man who 
enjoys speculation and, in his leisure hours, games of 
chance. This is a predilection often found in men of 
imagination, and is a phase of his temperament that has 
not interfered with assiduous labour, or with the carry- 
ing into effect of great constructive purposes in the sphere 
of industry. But his most exciting gambles, his most 
significant gambles, have been the kind that took place 
at Homestead and San Francisco when he was betting 
his very life that workmen would not violate their own 
manhood by failing to appreciate his. Or was he wise 
enough to know that, even in the mob, he would surely 
be able to find the saving human response? 

Yet, as one approaches the conclusion of a somewhat 
casual paper wherein Mr. Schwab’s personality has been 
emphasized as the outstanding explanation of his suc- 
cess in life, another thought arises. To mention Mrs. 
Schwab is, one surmises, contrary to what would be 
her preference. But not to mention her is impossible. 
Briefly, then, let it be done. Briefly let it be said that 
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his wife, with her forthright sincerity, her courage, her 
sagacity, her clear way of thinking and speaking, and of 
doing, and, above all, her unflinching loyalty in time of 
wealth as in time of poverty, have made of her one of 
the rarest of helpmates. “There sits the balance-wheel,” 
said Mr. Carnegie, pointing to Mrs. Schwab, when she 
and her husband visited the canny old Scotchman in 
his final days. And I fancy that if one were to ask Mr. 
Schwab: “To what do you yourself mainly attribute 
your success?” he would say—using his characteristic 
term of affection: “The old lady.” 
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HE Great War, which had borne so heav- 
ily on the minds and hearts of all think- 
Kling and feeling men and women, even 
Giwhen Death had not exacted his toll in 
CN exw 9 S| their own families, was, in various direc- 
tions, the sponsor of many innovations. Flying- - 
machines, U-boats, tanks, and poisonous gas gave evi- 
dence on land, in air, under water, to what new destruc- 
tive purposes the creative mind of man can attain. 
These are things of science. Cruisers and other ves- 
sels painted in zigzag designs, and the artificial arrange- 
ment of natural objects, such as the boughs of trees 
hiding the advance of marching soldiers, bear witness to 
the resourcefulness of the artists in the Camouflage 
Corps; and art made an even more potent contribution 
through the posters which stirred the hearts and opened 
the purses of the multitude. Then again, there was 
the screen to carry on the war; in some ways more ef- 
fectively than the press, whose columns could indeed 
describe, but not make dramatically visual, personages 
and events whose presentation through the medium of 
films swayed the passions and confirmed the loyalties of 
men of all nations. In such ways, unknown to other 
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wars, human ingenuity made itself manifest. Yet how 
woefully we were unprepared, how grievously without 
imagination we and our allies remained, in the realm of 
mutual understanding! 

When the first American troops arrived in Paris, they 
were hailed by the battle-worn French very much as 
saviours might be hailed by the citizens of a beleaguered 
city. The phrase accredited to General Pershing: “La- 
fayette, we are here,’ caused all France to thrill at the 
promise of salvation. But when the last American 
forces sailed from France, the ardour on both sides had 
cooled—had become, indeed, frigid with dislike. 

Has any historian as yet ventured to explain frankly 
this unhappy changer A candid analysis would bring 
to the fore some thoughts that might be helpful for the 
future. Of course, with the cessation of hostilities mil- 
lions of French and American soldiers, relieved not only 
of their essential occupation, but now impatient with the 
routine of drill and other military duties, were together 
in a greatly impoverished country. The Americans were 
getting approximately eight times as much pay as the 
French and could, therefore, readily obtain the pleasures 
and luxuries denied to their French companions in arms. 
These pleasures and luxuries included not only better 
food and wines, better clothing, but also the temporary 
affection of the opposite sex. Then, too, there was the 
question of tobacco. How important a question this was 
I] had amusing occasion to realize during my early days 
in Paris, when my cousin, a banker, the head of a well- 
known firm, sent me, as a very marked attention, forty 
cigarettes! 
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The dearth of tobacco amid all classes in France was 
even more clearly made evident a few weeks later. With 
a letter of introduction from Mortimer Schiff, | was call- 
ing on Baron Edouard de Rothschild to make an ap- ~ 
pointment to see the Baron’s famous collection of art 
objects. After waiting for a few moments in an ante- 
chamber I was ushered, through a hall hung with rare 
paintings, into the private office of the banker. There 
I was most courteously received, M. de Rothschild not 
only making an appointment for the visit to his resi- 
dence, but also expressing cordial interest in the Army 
art work. In only one respect did the host seem re- 
miss. He lighted a cigarette without offering one to 
me. Whereupon I drew out my own cigarette case. 

“I beg your pardon,” said M. de Rothschild. “T 
should have offered you a cigarette, but I did not think 
that you Americans cared for French tobacco.” 

“On the contrary,” I replied, “I like them especially.” 

Then the Baron drew from an inner pocket an enve- 
lope in which there were just four cigarettes and offered 
me one, which I accepted despite the amused feeling 
that the Baron would far less reluctantly have handed 
me a twenty-franc note. 

Seriously considering the situation, let us reflect that 
here was a nation of cigarette smokers whose wealthiest 
citizens found it difficult to obtain tobacco, while those 
in more moderate circumstances were largely denying 
themselves for the sake of the French soldiers. And this 
at a time when any American soldier could, at any com- 
missary, buy at a very low price a carton of two hun- 
dred cigarettes any and (if he were clever enough) every 
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day. Several months later I ventured to suggest to the 
Secretary of War that if the American Government had 
presented France, as it could so easily have done, with 
tens of millions of cigarettes, more would have been 
accomplished towards the betterment of Franco- 
American relations during the period of the Armistice 
than by any other single act, and Mr. Baker was kind 
enough to say that he wished the suggestion had been 
made earlier. 

Apart from the fundamentals of food and pleasures, 
there was further the essential element of intra-ignorance 
among the soldiers who had been associated in arms. 
Nor was it alone a question of the French not under- 
standing the Americans and the Americans not under- 
standing the French. A similar condition obtained 
among the French and English and among the English 
and Americans. But in France, where a mass of com- 
paratively wealthy American soldiers was, so to speak, 
bivouacking on a wracked land, this phase of intra- 
ignorance, not only of each other’s language, but, more 
seriously, of each other’s customs and traditions, was 
the most unfortunate. 
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Because of my affection and admiration for the French 
people—the clarity of the French intelligence, their love 
of art, their wit, their cheerful courage in times of stress, 
and the charm of their home life—I felt with special 
keenness of regret those untoward happenings which re- 
sulted from both the more permanent and the more tem- 
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porary causes suggested in the preceding paragraphs. 
On various occasions, at Paris in my capacity as Direc- 
tor of the Fine Arts, and in Burgundy as Chairman of 
the Army Committee on French and American Rela- 
tions, | had opportunity to discuss the question with 
American officers and with French officials. During the 
entire Armistice period the Cercle Artistique et Lit- 
téraire, a distinguished Parisian club, had set aside every 
Saturday evening for welcoming officers and officials of 
the allied nations to its dinners. At one of these af- 
fairs, in a company of eight men including five French 
officers, a French diplomat, and an English officer, I was 
seated between a French colonel and a French major. 

After courtesies had been exchanged during the soup _ 
and the fish courses, I said to one of my neighbours: 
“Colonel, we have been having a very pleasant talk so 
far and have exchanged compliments about each other’s 
countries, but I wonder now whether you would not be 
willing to explain to me just what you French dislike in 
us Americans.” 

“But,” answered the officer, with a note of the politest 
protest in his voice, “we do not dislike you. We admire 
you enormously.” 

“Yes, I understand,” I returned. “You personally 
like us, and I am quite sincere in saying that I very much 
like the French. But I am talking of the mass of our 
soldiers—yours and ours.” 

“Let me assure you again,” said the colonel, “that 
we have nothing but admiration for the Americans.” 

“Very well,’ said I, “if you wish to continue the com- 
pliments, I think I can manage, in spite of my bad 
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French, to keep it up till the coffee comes. But I really 
had hoped to have with you a conversation more worth 
while.” 

At this, the major on my other side leaned over and 
Said to the other officer: “Why not, mon Colonel? It 
would perhaps be very worth while.” 

The colonel, after a fraction of a moment of thought, 
came to the same point of view. 

“Then, sir,” he said, “do you begin.” 

So I began. I began by relating an episode that was 
fresh in mind. That same week Colonel C. W. Exton, 
who represented at Paris G-5 G. H. Q. (the section of 
General Pershing’s staff of officers in charge of the Army 
educational work), had, with Commissioner Erskine and 
myself, driven to the environs of Paris to inspect one or 
two places which were under consideration as the locale 
for the Art Training Centre. A bitter cold day, al- 
though the sun shone brightly on the snows that added 
to the beauty of the Palace in the park at Versailles. 
Before returning to Paris we stopped at the Hotel des 
Reservoirs to have something warming to drink. Hot 
Scotches, and indeed all liquor, being défendus to Amer- 
icans in uniform (although there were at most restaur- 
ants amusing ways to defeat this Army regulation), hot 
chocolate was decided upon. This, with a few dry cakes, 
brought the bill to nine francs, and the colonel gave 
the waiter a twenty-franc note. Its recipient went to 
get change. As he came back, | noticed that, half-way 
down the dining-room, he suddenly turned; and the 
movement of his right elbow showed him engaged in 
doing something or other with the salver held in his 
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left hand. When he came up to our table there was at 
one end of the plate what appeared to be a single franc 
—the normal tip under the circumstances—and a mass 
of small silver at the other end. The colonel was about 
to sweep these coins into his hand when I suggested 
that he should see whether the innocent-looking pour- 
boire did not hide a guilty companion. And sure 
enough, a second franc, perfectly adjusted, was revealed. 

Colonel Exton might well, in justifiable discipline, 
have pocketed both pieces; but he let the tip remain at 
a franc, though he did not hesitate to express his opin- 
ion concerning a French waiter who would adopt such 
a method to cheat an American officer. 

“And it is not only your waiters, but your shopkeep-- 
ers also, who often take advantage of us foreigners,” I 
said to my neighbour, the French colonel, on concluding 
this anecdote. 

“T have no intention, sir,’ he said in reply, “of de- 
fending that waiter or any shop keepers who overcharge 
or in any other manner are dishonest with foreigners. 
There are dishonest people everywhere. But I shall try 
to explain, without excusing, what you may consider 
the petty dishonesties of some of the French which are 
so contrary to the general nature of the rich and gen- 
erous American nation. You do things on a larger 
scale—and your dishonest people among you,” he added 
with a smile, “swindle, I believe, on a large scale. That 
waiter might perhaps be a little more tolerantly con- 
sidered by you Americans if you went further into our 
national psychology. In America the business man 
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wants to accumulate and accumulate—wants to become 
rich; and he keeps on working all through his life. 
With us French it is different. We do not want to 
work all our lives. Every Frenchman looks forward 
to the time when he can retire. In all classes of 
society it is the same. That waiter looks forward to 
his garden, perhaps to collecting a few attractive prints, 
or to sitting in the sunshine and drinking his glass of 
wine at his leisure, when he grows older. We scrimp 
and we save, and those of us who are dishonest cheat, 
always in little ways, partially because of this attitude 
towards life which is not yours—this wish for the later 
years when we can enjoy art or nature or conversation 
with a neighbour, our business life ended. But under- 
stand well, monsieur, I do not excuse the waiter and I 
understand fully that you Americans should feel ag- 
grieved at what you too sweepingly call the ingratitude 
of Frenchmen.” 

“You have made your point clear, Colonel,” I said. 
“And now it is your turn to speak of something—some 
trait of ours that the French dislike.” 

The officer paused a moment. 

“Well,” he then went on, “let me suggest that we feel 
much hurt at the way your soldiers speak of us as 
‘frogs.’ It is seldom ‘a Frenchman’; it is ‘a frog.’ 
Sometimes even in the personal address it is ‘Hello, 
frog.’ How should you Americans like it if a million 
Frenchmen living in your land should speak of you as 
‘the toads,’ let us say, instead of ‘the Americans’ ?” 

“I fancy we shouldn’t like it much,” I replied; “and I 
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quite agree with you that it is a grave error of taste 
on our part. But then,” I’ added, “we use the term 
half humorously, and we didn’t invent it.” 

I was trying to find a partial excuse for my country- 
men, although at heart I felt that the use of this phrase 
was an inexcusable error in connection with French and 
American relations. ; 

“No, you didn’t invent it; but you are using it to- 
wards one of your associates in arms; and as for the 
humour, I am perhaps not qualified to judge, not fully 
understanding the American sense of humour, which is 
so different from ours. But let me try to explain to 
you why it cuts so deep. Words mean very much to 
us Frenchmen; forms of courtesy mean much to us. 
When, perhaps, you think us not quite sincere because 
we seem too polite, too complimentary, you Americans 
fail to understand that words and formalities are for 
us something like the walls around our gardens and 
homes. They shield our privacy, and the French are 
a people who care for their privacy. Politeness and all 
the little aspects of courtesy are a tradition with us, 
an inheritance. We are polite to the duchess and to 
the shop-girl; and we attach to words and formalities 
an importance which is intimately connected with our 
very philosophy of life.” 

I do not pretend to record the Colonel’s remarks ver- 
batim; but it was along these lines that the conversation 
proceeded, practically all the other men at the table 
gradually taking part in it. And it was really a group 
that understood one another’s nations at least a little 
better that arose, after the coffee, to enter the next 
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room, where, for the first time in any Parisian club 
since the conclusion of the war, German music was 
being played. 

“Why not?” said a young under-secretary in answer 
to my interested comment. “One must begin some 
time, and, after all, it is Beethoven.” 
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More than once, in subsequent weeks, I had similar 
conversations with French and American officers and 
men of affairs. A French diplomat, Louis Auber, who 
often represented André Tardieu, became so interested 
in the theme that he invited me to come up from Bur- 
gundy to Paris to attend a luncheon that he wished to 
arrange for its further discussion; but pressure of work 
at that time made acceptance impossible. If I had 
gone, I should have ventured to suggest for the con- 
sideration of American educators that in the schools as 
well as the colleges of both our countries courses, obliga- 
tory and not elective, should be given wherein the traits 
and traditions, the attitude towards life and the na- 
tional quality of mind, of both France and America 
should be elucidated: and similar courses also on Eng- 
lish character and ways—on Japanese and Chinese, on 
Spanish and Italian, on all the great nations of both 
the Occident and the Orient. The point is that, with 
all the basic oneness of human needs and passions, there 
is among nations a difference of approach to life; and 
the understanding of these differences—the historical 
and temperamental explanation thereof—will facilitate 
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international approach and lessen the frequency of war. 

I recall, in this connexion, my first night in England, 
in December, 1918. After we had disembarked at Liver- 
pool, some torty men, all in the uniform of the Y. M. 
C. A., were driven to Camp Knotty Ash, there to spend 
the night. As, in that Army lorry, we passed through 
the town itself, the excellence of the pavements hap- 
pened to catch my attention. We arrived at the camp 
—a dreary, rainy Sunday night. Evening services 
were to be held in various places. A minister, of whom I 
had seen quite a little on shipboard, asked me if I 
would conduct one of these services. I explained to 
him that, although I was one of the directors in the 
Y. M. C. A. Army Educational Commission, I was a - 
Jew, and, in any event, wholly inexperienced in leading 
Sunday services. But the liberal-minded clergyman 
persisted in his invitation. 

“Talk to the boys of anything you like,’ he said. 
“It needn’t be religious or even educational.” 

So I went to one of the larger huts, where perhaps one 
hundred soldiers had gathered. Refusing the polite in- 
vitation of the “Y” man in charge to speak from the 
platform, I sat down near a stove, and the men grouped 
around in informal fashion. It really wasn’t hard to 
break the ice. The men were interested in events in 
America and seemed to enjoy hearing stories concern- 
ing conditions at home and persons of note in the war. 
They were free to interrupt with questions, and some 
of them did. Later, I began to ask some questions 
myself. One of them was: “How do you men like 
the EnglishP” 
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“IT guess they’re all right,” a sergeant replied; “but 
we don’t like them much. They’re too stiff.” 

And then a corporal—a fellow with obvious frank- 
ness—said, with a smile: “I guess we don’t like them 
because they don’t like us, and they don’t like us 
because we take away their girls.” 

Another man spoke up. “How are we going to like 
anyone or anything while we’re kept here in this darn 
place waiting to go homer” 

“What are most of you men, anyhow?” | asked. 

It turned out that at least a dozen of those nearest 
me were bricklayers. This gave me an idea. 

“Did you ever notice anything about the Liverpool 
streets?” I asked. 

“Yep,” answered a soldier. ‘“They’re darn well laid.” 

“T noticed that myself this afternoon,’ I went on. 
“Tell me something about them.” 

The reply came: “They lay the stones on end, in- 
stead of sideways as they do in America.” 

“Yes,” said another man. “And they’ve got about 
eight inches of concrete under the stones.” 

“Let’s see,’ said I. “In American cities where 
we used to have, or still have, cobble-stone pave- 
ments, we have about three inches of support for the 
traffic. That gives the men that run the city a fine 
chance for letting out new contracts after a number 
of years. Easy graft for their friends. Is that 
right?” 

“Guess it is,” said someone. 

“While here in Liverpool they have six or eight 
inches of stone and then another six or eight inches 
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of concrete, so that the pavement lasts a very long 
while,” I went on. 

“Sure” and “yes” came eh various directions. 

“How about it?’ I asked. “Don’t you men, as 
bricklayers, see something there that is English rather 
than American? We do things quickly; they do them 
more permanently. They like things that last a long 
while. Perhaps if they appear a bit stiff to some of 
you, it’s because they’re used to their own ways and 
traditions and haven’t got our easy way of making 
friends.” 

Not that I for a moment think this informal talk 
had more than a fleeting result, save perhaps with one 
or two of the more thoughtful soldiers present; but it 
did at least evoke the remark: “I guess there’s a lot 
of good in the English that we never thought about.” 


4 


Among open-minded and intelligent men, whether 
English or French or American, there was, of course, 
comparatively little misunderstanding or mistaken judg- 
ment. Many American officers through the activities 
of French Homes, the association which opened the 
doors of private houses in France as dwelling-places 
for a considerable number of our officers, were enabled 
to come into close and pleasant contact with French 
life. Those soldiers who were art students, and who 
received professional opportunities as well as private 
hospitality from the French in many places where the 
prefect or the mayor would, in the public press, bespeak 
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for them the welcome of the community, were instilled 
not only with admiration for the beauty that is France, 
but also with personal gratitude towards its citizens. 
Other students, who attended the French universities, 
were similarly enabled to pass beyond the range of 
misunderstandings. At Beaune, the old Burgundian 
town where the A. E. F. University was established, the 
most cordial relationship obtained between the French 
and the Americans. But we must not blink the friction 
made most regretfully evident during the later days, 
particularly at Brest; and it was at a village a few miles 
away from that port of Brittany that I heard, not a 
statesman, not a French officer or public educator, but 
a woman, by occupation a milliner, most concisely com- 
ment upon the root of the matter. 

We were at a little restaurant at Le Conquet, over- 
looking the bay of Finisterre, and at my right were a 
couple who proved to be sister and brother, the man 
being the only one of four brothers who had not been 
killed in the war. The woman had lost one of her 
fingers through an accident in the munitions factory 
where she had worked. She was obviously an intelligent 
woman and ready to enter into a discussion concerning 
the American and French soldiers; and she especially 
deprecated the fact that so many of our soldiers had 
obtained a distorted idea of the French because their 
acquaintance had been so largely limited to avaricious 
shopkeepers and to the women of the streets. 

As I recall the enjoyable hour I had in that French 
restaurant in Brittany, I wonder whether most of us 
Americans have any idea of the interest and pleasure we 
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forego when, as most of us do, we patronize so exclu- 
sively the better-known restaurants of Paris and other 
French cities. It is in the little restaurants that the real 
insight into the delightful and witty spirit of the French 
is to be obtained—in the unadvertised places where the 
cuisine is admirable and, often, where the meal is 
cooked by the proprietress herself. Mme Destrées’s, 
for instance—do you know Mme Destrées’s? Near 
the Elysée Palace—the home of the French President— 
and only a stone’s throw from the Faubourg St. Honoré, 
it offers—or did, at least, some four years ago—its 
hospitality to midinettes, and taxi-cab drivers, and 
little shopkeepers. I remember that one evening | was 
at a private dinner where all of the ten men and women 
present were persons of distinction, whether social, 
political, or literary. My neighbour was Mme Gabriel 
d’Annunzio, the wife of the famous Italian poet; and 
opposite to me was the Princess Murat, the sister-in- 
law of the other Princess Murat whose home had been 
given over as the residence of President and Mrs. Wil- 
son. One of the representatives of Poland—Sopobrit- 
zki, I think his name was—and M. Philouze, the editor 
of L’Europe Nouvelle, had been discoursing interest- 
ingly on political affairs; and poets, both men and 
women, had touched on the literary movements of the 
day. 

I was the only American present, and it was quite 
natural that the Princess Murat should say to me: 
“Do you not find this evening a most interesting one?” 

“Yes, madame, most assuredly,” I replied; “but I 
have had to-day a more interesting luncheon.” 
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“Ah, indeed?” she queried. “May I ask where?” 

So I told her of Mme Destrées, the old lady who, 
though she owned a business building on the Boulevard 
Haussmann, and a villa in the country, still did her 
own cooking for the patrons of her little restaurant; 
and I recounted some of the delightful conversations 
that I had listened to in a place where I was, not as 
at the present dinner, a commoner among aristocrats, 
but something of an aristocrat myself because I was 
one of the few who indulged in the luxury of a napkin, 
thus adding either one or two cents to the bill. 

Even at the risk of shocking the reader | think | shall 
relate one of these conversations, which I found amusing 
enough to record in a diary kept during those days of 
the Armistice, jotting down the dialogue as characteris- 
tic of the gay Gallic wit and of the French trait of 
speaking frankly concerning human nature. 

The persons of the comedy were old Mme Destrées; 
two clients, whom we shall call The Husband and The 
Wife; a third client, M. Blanc by name; and a fourth— 
The Latest Arrival. In the background may be imag- 
ined Mme Destrées’s daughter, Mme Lefévre, who acted 
as cashier and as cellar-man, and a fourteen-year-old 
girl (Marie) who waited at table. 

OLD MME DESTREES (to The Husband): ‘Well, have 
you been behaving badly recently?” 

THE HUSBAND: “Oh, I don’t deceive my wife. | 
don’t say that I never have; but I have finished with 
that.” 

THE WIFE (to her husband): “As for me, I do de- 
ceive you, and I shall continue to.” 
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Enter M. Blanc. 

OLD MME DESTREES: “And you, M. Blanc, are you 
a cuckoldP” 

M. BLANC: “Of course I am. That’s understood. 
It’s nature.” 

Another man comes in; greetings all round, and hand- 
shakings,; but when he greets the married woman, she 
fails to see his outstretched hand. 

THE LATEST ARRIVAL: “But I am saying good- 
evening, madame.” 

THE WIFE: “Ah, pardon, monsieur, I did not hear 
you. I am deep in the subject of cuckoldry.” 

And then for ten minutes the subject was discussed 
aloud, from table to table, with all kind of witty banter, 
while the fourteen-year-old maid giggled and made eyes 
at me; but there was never a phrase that even remotely 
approached vulgarity, and the discussion remained in- 
tellectually the keenest that I have ever listened to on 
the subject of sex. 

I used to take friends and acquaintances in and out 
of the Army to this little restaurant where the food was 
so delicious and the prices so very moderate. One of 
my acquaintances who particularly asked to be invited 
there to luncheon was Mme Van de Velde, wife of the 
socialist Minister of Justice who represented Belgium at 
the Peace Conference. How frankly, and with what 
evident enjoyment, she confirmed a story that had been 
related to me concerning her! It seems that when, 
during the early part of the war, and before American 
entrance into it, Mme Van de Velde had visited our 
country to raise a fund for Belgian relief, she was a 
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guest at a dinner in New York where her partners at 
table were Theodore Roosevelt and a bishop. En- 
couraged by the Bishop’s cordiality, arising from his 
sympathy for Belgium, she left the immediate topics 
of political or war interests and ventured upon some of 
her convictions, reflecting rather liberal ideas in matters 
of personal relations. The good Bishop became some- 
what amazed, whereupon—— 

“Don’t talk to him, madame,” said T. R.; “talk to 
me. I think I understand your views. What you mean 
is that married women should not have children, while 
unmarried women should.” 

Of course this is not just what Mme Van de Velde 
meant; but could there be a more concise and amusing 
way of approaching an argument where the themes of 
free love and birth control were under intelligent dis- 
cussion? 
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SIDAY early in February, 1919. The 
4] work of instruction in the American Ex- 
{ peditionary Forces had reached a point 
@ where the authorities at Chaumont rec- 
eam S| ognized the necessity of the enlargement 
of plans. Applications from officers and men for en- — 
trance into French and English universities had proved 
so unexpectedly numerous that General Pershing and his 
advisers had decided to have courses conducted at the 
time at an American Army University. Various places 
had been considered, but the consensus of opinion was 
in favour of a Burgundian town where a large hospital, 
originally French but now American, and covering some 
six hundred acres, might be transformed into a group of 
collegiate buildings and billets for the soldier students. 
The three chiefs of the Army Educational Commission 
—John Erskine of Columbia, chairman, President Ken- 
yon L. Butterfield of Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, and Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, now head of the De- 
partment of Education of the Graduate School at Yale 
—had asked three or four of us to accompany them to 
a conference where a final decision should be reached. 
Leaving Paris early in the morning, we were late in the 
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BEAUNE 

afternoon met at Dijon by an Army automobile. After 
an hour’s ride past various quaint little villages, we 
reached our destination. That was our introduction to 
a city holding a unique place in the annals of America 
and in the records of war. 

In turning to the guide-book of Beaune we shall find 
the brief narration of its history beginning wth a para- 
graph that tells of the transformation of Beaune, in the 
first century B.c., from a primitive sanctuary of the 
Gauls into a Roman camp, after Julius Czsar’s occupa- 
tion of Burgundy; a camp where Greek and Pheenician 
merchants exchanged their wares and made sales to the 
soldiers of Rome. The final paragraph of the guide- 
book’s historical pages closes with a reference to the 
foundation at Beaune, in 1919, of the American E. F. 
University. Commerce attending war, and as a part 
of war, thus commences the annals of Beaune. A great 
educational experiment never before attempted in war 
times, never before conducted by an army—and, at that, 
by an army on foreign soil—thus ends the record. 
Neither Rome at the height of its power nor any other 
country had ever conceived the idea that America suc- 
cessfully carried into effect in this old city of the dukes 
of Burgundy. 

One wonders, indeed, whether any modern country 
save ours could have that combination of imagination, 
self-confidence, and energy which—coupled with mate- 
rial resources—were necessary for the task at hand. 
Here were to be associated a group of educators (I my- 
self being the only non-professional among the commis- 
sioners and directors) and a larger number of qualified 
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officers, to attempt to organize in four or five weeks a 
university that should provide instruction for some ten 
thousand soldiers. Engineering, Law, Medicine, Fine 
and Applied Arts, Science, Journalism, Music, Letters, 
Agriculture, Education, Business—these were the col- 
leges that were to form this Army University. When 
General Rees asked me: “Will your college be ready for 
four or five hundred art students in a month from nowP” 
I said: “Yes, sir.” One always is expected to say: 
“Yes, sir’ toa general. That almost all the resources of 
our department—personnel and supplies—had already 
been requisitioned for other phases of the Fine Arts 
work (the Army Art Centre at Bellevue near Paris, 
courses at hospitals and convalescent camps, etc.) made - 
it all the more amusing and exciting. My difficulties 
were no greater than those of the other directors—indeed 
perhaps not as great, for at least I could draw upon 
some funds placed at my disposal by the Y. M. C. A., 
had in my files a list of army officers possibly available 
for the teaching staff, and had located at Giévres and 
Is-sur-Til a considerable number of drawing-boards 
and drawing-instruments that could be fetched in cam- 
ions. 

At the first conference, presided over by Colonel 
Reeves, who was later to become the head of the A. E. F. 
University, we all decided that the thing could be done. 
Colonel Reeves was the kind of man who thrives on 
difficulties. His earlier presidency of Norwich College 
had accustomed him to educational ideas; he was a good 
fighter, whether on the field of battle or elsewhere: a 
strict, yet a humane disciplinarian; and, perhaps best 
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of all, the possessor of a very decided sense of humour. 
Certainly he needed that. Certainly we all needed that. 
We were very much in earnest, but it was valuable to 
recognize the humour of.a scheme that had in it so much 
of the fantastic. On that dreary February day, as we 
walked from one hospital building to another, saying 
that here should be the College of Engineering, there, 
the College of Law, our army boots sank deep into 
clayey mud. Yeoman’s work would have to be done 
if the site were in so brief a while to become an ade- 
quate place—housing, halls of instruction, roads to bear 
the weight of camions during the remaining wet weeks 
of winter—for ten thousand men. 

Well I remember how, that evening, John Erskine and 
I—sharing the same room in the Hotel de la Poste—en- 
joyed the flavour of the situation. Five weeks for the 
creation of a university! But of course it could be 
done. Wasn’t General Rees splendid, Colonel Reeves 
splendid, all our associates bully fellows? The Bur- 
gundy wines had put us in more optimistic humour than 
ever, and difficulties be dammed. Certainly the affair 
had its funny side—Erskine, as a trained educator, saw 
this more clearly than I did—but if people wanted to 
laugh, why, we would laugh with them. The main thing 
was that the idea was good, and if an idea is good, ten 
to one the details of its execution will manage to take 
care of themselves. So we kept on talking late into the 
night—long after the lights were out—giving names to 
the roads and lanes for the university camp, these names 
to be mainly of American universities and colleges. 
“How about calling one of the main roads the Sorbonne 
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—compliment to the French?” J sang out from my side 
of the room. “Sure,” Erskine’s voice came back through 
the darkness. 

On the appointed day the University opened, and 
Beaune was transformed, practically overnight, from a 
quiet old town of some twelve or thirteen thousand in- 
habitants into an American city full of the stir of youth. 
In the neighbouring village of Allerey the College of 
Agriculture’s farm provided for practical study of the 
soil by some hundreds of students. The University at 
Beaune had about nine thousand. The citizens of 
Beaune were immensely interested in the undertaking, 
and assuredly at no other place in France was there a 
more cordial relationship between French and Ameri- 
cans. The French did not resent the invasion of their 
Old-World peace, that outstanding quietude which one 
will find noted in almost all descriptions of this beauti- 
ful Burgundian town. Subsequent to the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, practically the only industry of 
Beaune had continued to be wine making. Nothing 
went on except activities related to the sphere of the 
vintner. The larger affairs of the outer world were 
matters remote; no excitement entered into the lives of 
the inhabitants save exciting discussions concerning the 
best way to plant grape-vines, to gather the fruit, to keep 
it in barrels laid this way or that. Why a certain vint- 
age was better at the end of three years than another 
vintage which at the end of six years excelled the former 
was a far more interesting point to debate than who 
would be the next President of France. Wine was a cult, 
an art, a passion, for the people of Beaune, and their 
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other deeds and interests were taken care of in simple 
manner by a municipality whose streets were almost 
deserted after the children were safely in school and the 
housewives had made the necessary purchases in the 
little shops. 

As our legislators at Washington may soon decide to 
enact a Constitutional amendment making it a mis- 
demeanour for an American citizen to write about any 
save very light wines, and as the Burgundian is a heavy 
wine, there is the temptation to lose no time in dis- 
cussing further this delectable theme. The grape is in- 
deed the glory of Burgundy. Beaune is but one of a 
series of villages along the Cote d’Or, that rather unin- 
teresting range of hills whose slopes have their most at- 
tractive feature in the vineyards. Chambertin, Ro- 
manée, Saint-Georges, Nuits, the Clos Vougeot, these 
are some of the famous names. The last in especial, for 
the Clos Vougeot has an honour paid to it that is ac- 
corded to no other piece of land the world over. When, 
in Napoleonic times, the French General Bisson, then a 
colonel, was marching with his regiment to join the Army 
of the Rhine, he ordered his troops to halt as they passed 
the Clos Vougeot, and his officers saluted the vineyard. 
To this day, they say, the custom obtains: French officers 
salute the spirit of the country as symbolized by the 
grapes of this great wine. And I recall how, one day, 
when Captain Lord Dunsany and I were driving by the 
spot and I told him of the custom, the Irish poet, saying: 
“Splendid,” took out his note-book. He had imme- 
diately recognized that Colonel Bisson’s act was in it- 
self a poem. 
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Of course there is friendly rivalry between the various 
towns of the Céte d’Or in this matter of vintages, though 
there is much pride in common as regards the wines of 
the entire Céte d’Or district. If a foreigner shows—or 
successfully pretends to show—his appreciation of their 
wines as true works of art, the people of the Cote d’Or 
take him to their hearts. He becomes one of them. It 
is just as if an ardent collector of paintings should find 
the visitor to his gallery full of his own appreciation. 
Shortly before the Americans left Beaune the Mayor 
gave a dinner in honour of a large group of them, and 
it is amusing to remember how, as the evening ended, 
the Mayor of a neighbouring town invited a few of us 
to his chateau, insisting that we must taste one vintage © 
that the chief magistrate of Beaune had failed to pro- 
vide. As if he had said: “Those were very fine Rem- 
brandts, Van Dycks and Ostades that you have been 
looking at, but really you must see my Vermeer.” 

At the dinner given by the Mayor of Beaune the wine 
menu exceeded in length the food menu. Ten different 
kinds of wines and cordials were served, all of them fa- 
mous vintages. When I had gotten half-way down the 
bibulous list, I sent the following verses to Major Liv- 
ingston Watrous, the Executive Officer of the Army Uni- 
versity Camp: 


Dear Livingston, the time is near 
When you and I, I greatly fear, 

Will have to match, to see who’s able 
To steer the other from the table. 

I took the Meursault 1908; 

Then for the Chablis I did wait; 
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That finished, I must frankly own 
I turned my eyes and lips to Beaune 
Hospices—the vintage 1904; 
Then to Pommard, which I adore. 
Before the Corton, Chambertin, 
And Richebourg my attention win, 
Please let me know if you will take 
Me home, or if ’tis J must make 
A sacrifice, and drink no more, 
That J may lead you to your door. 


But really this vast congregation of vintages had no 
disturbing effect, and indeed one practically never saw 
any drunkenness in Beaune. There was the one episode 
of a slight ruction between a young American and a 
young French officer that led to an order forbidding the 
Americans to go to the Hotel de la Poste, where the dis- 
turbance took place. But after fear had been thrown 
into the hearts of thoughtless offenders, Colonel Reeves, 
the Commanding Officer, let me understand that if I, 
as chairman of the Army Committee on French and 
American Relations, thought it advisable to recommend 
the rescinding of the order, he would be willing to act 
‘on such a recommendation. The ban was lifted; and 
that was the only untoward incident during the stay of 
the Americans at Beaune. 

But how many amicable and happy incidents there 
were! The University was on the outskirts of the town 
—a walk of a mile or so to the centre of Beaune. The 
soldier students could easily get passes, sometimes dur- 
ing intervals of study, and of course after the day’s 
work was over, unless special duties interfered. The 
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-Y.M.C. A. provided a club for the officers in a lovely 
old residence on the rue de Gigny where, when spring 
came, great lilac bushes blossomed, and beautiful trees 
were the home of nightingales. Across the way, in an 
even more picturesque building—a converted parish 
house—was the Enlisted Men’s Club, rising from a spa- 
cious lawn. Benches and tables in the open air, billiards 
and other games within doors, music, tea on Sunday 
afternoons. French Homes—an institution which per- 
formed splendid service in finding homes for the Amer- 
icans in French houses throughout France—founded still 
another club, so that there was indeed “beaucoup en- 
tertainment” for the uniformed Americans. Nor is it 
possible to believe that the beauty of our surroundings ~ 
did not affect all of us, for | question whether there are 
many lovelier towns than Beaune. Here, partially cir- 
cled by walls and bastions from the Roman days, were 
to be seen buildings of many centuries, from the twelfth 
to the twentieth. The Hotel de la Rochepot, dating from 
1522, displayed in its ivied galleries fronting on the 
court-yard the architecture of the Renaissance. The 
Church of Notre Dame, begun in the tenth century, 
showing in its decoration characteristic styles of the 
eleventh and twelfth, and finally restored in 1860 by 
the famous architect Viollet-le-Duc, is the possessor of 
some of the greatest tapestries in the world. The Hdtel 
de Ville—its museum containing many notable paint- 
ings—offered its beautiful arcades surrounding a great 
court-yard. The Place Carnot and the Place Monge 
were squares graced by fine statuary and one delightful 
building after another—buildings whose colours were 
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often the colours of pastel. A little stream ran through 
various parts of the city, and in it the women of Beaune 
could, here and there, be seen doing their picturesque 
washing. In the Parc de la Bourzaise a little lake re- 
flected a rich variety of trees, and not far away was the 
Square of the Lions, with its effective arrangement of 
terraced stone steps. Then, as the crowning glory of 
Beaune, the far-famed Hotel-Dieu, that hospital which 
Nicholas Rolin, the Chancellor of the Duke of Burgundy, 
had founded in 1443. Nine years later it was opened 
for the care of the ill and infirm, and ever since then 
—with the nuns in attendance wearing the costumes of 
the fifteenth century—it has continued its functions for 
sufferers, at the same time providing for lovers of beauty 
the opportunity of seeing in its chapel, in its Court of 
Honour, in its great hall for the sick, in its museum, 
with the wonderful painting ascribed to Roger van der 
Weyden, one of the rarest of artistic treats. Winding 
streets of multicoloured old houses and chateaux; stream 
and park and lake and ramparts and terraces; gracious 
architecture of a thousand years; squares with friendly 
taverns opening on to them; the friendly French offering 
welcome; little children eager to play—such was the 
milieu wherein the Americans quickly found them- 
selves at home. 

The American soldiers had been brought to Beaune 
by army orders. It had become their military duty to 
be students or, where qualified, instructors. Of the more 
than nine thousand officers and enlisted men thus as- 
sembled, about six hundred formed a part of the educa- 
tional staff—approximately half of this number being 
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army officers and the other half non-commissioned of- 
ficers and privates. Add to-these the hundred and fifty 
members of the Army Educational Corps and about 
thirty French civilian and military instructors, and one 
arrives at a very considerable educational organization. 
Then there was also the notable library provided by the 
American Library Association, with six very capable 
persons in charge of this. The twelve colleges offered a 
most varied program to the soldier students, who came 
from every state of the Union, as well as from Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico, Cuba, Panama, and 
the District of Columbia. Twelve European nations 
as well as Canada and Mexico were the native countries 
of some of the soldier students. In military formation 
all marched to the opening lessons of the morning, and 
necessarily in so vast an organization considerable dis- 
cipline had to be observed. But in the class-rooms them- 
selves the rule was that all were students, and that the 
etiquette of rank was for the time being in abeyance. 
Majors and enlisted men worked side by side in our 
architectural courses, and the only time that I came 
near losing my temper during those days was when 
a second lieutenant called down a sergeant for not rising 
from his seat and saluting him when the young officer ad- 
dressed a question to the soldier student. The lieuten- 
ant bawled the man out and threatened him with court 
martial. The sergeant, humiliated and indignant, told 
me of the situation; whereupon I went to head-quarters, 
and, with sundry colourful expletives, told the Executive 
Officer that if the court martial were to take place, | 
should immediately go to Chaumont and take up the 
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matter with General Pershing himself. But a brief con- 
versation with the Inspector General who had sent the 
young lieutenant to represent him in inspecting our col- 
lege terminated the affair swiftly enough, when I ex- 
plained to Colonel Dallam that I intended to remind 
General Pershing how he and the Secretary of War had 
gone through that very class-room without even suggest- 
ing that they were entitled to the prerogative concerning 
which the second lieutenant had made so much to-do. 

Naturally, in so rapidly built-up a university, there 
were loose ends here and there, and minor inequities at 
which the soldiers grumbled. But grumbling and criti- 
cism in general are a normal outlet for the emotions; and 
how much better it was that all these men had, until the 
termination of the courses early in June, these educa- 
tional opportunities, instead of, as in the case of so 
many other soldiers, having to engage in drill that 
seemed to them meaningless now that the fighting was 
over, waiting impatiently at various posts for their 
return to the United States. In many instances careers 
were furthered; in all instances there was less chance 
of getting into personal trouble, or of developing fric- 
tion with the French. And of course there were pas- 
times—baseball and music and dancing and other en- 
tertainment provided for by the various organizations 
allied with the activities of the A. E. F. 

The environs of Beaune, the various little Burgundian 
villages not too many kilometers away, had also much of 
charm. These places the Americans visited, for the 
most part on Sundays when great hikes were arranged. 
There were three of us who had the itineraries in charge, 
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and we gave brief talks touching on historical, art, and 
agricultural topics related to:the places the men were 
about to see, before sometimes as many as five or six 
hundred soldiers, with quite a sprinkling of officers, set 
forth on a day’s picnic. The whole bunch would start 
off in pleasant humour, to tramp over hills covered with 
vineyards, in order to reach some ‘such lovely place as, 
for instance, the Chateau de Savigny-les-Beaune, a castle 
first erected in the fourteenth century and reconstructed 
in the seventeenth. In its lovely park the picnic 
luncheon took place, and perhaps an impromptu game 
of baseball. Meursault offered another attractive cas- 
tle, and its fourteenth-century moat gave a romantic 
and adventurous touch to its old stone walls. Then 
there was the little town of Bouze, one of the wildest’ 
and most picturesque of the environs of Beaune; though 
] recall this place chiefly because of the pun that Colonel 
Reeves made when I told him that it had been selected 
for the next outing. At the Army University itself no 
one, of course, was allowed to keep wine or liquor, and 
it was thus the only “dry” place in the Cote d’Or. The 
Colonel, accordingly, got off the really rather neat sen- 
tence: “So you’re going from Beaune dry to Bouze.” 

In these cross-country excursions there were definite 
instructions in regard to the outward walk, so that the 
objective town or castle might be expeditiously reached, 
but all of us were free to find our own way back to camp. 
This afforded an opportunity to have one’s own little 
adventures—perhaps to stop at some farm-house to have 
a piece of cheese and a glass of wine with some cordial 
old Burgundian woman glad to welcome the American 
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soldiers and to tell of her own sons or grandsons who 
had taken part in the war; or to chat with the little 
French children, always eager to play with the Amer- 
icans. I remember how some of us were surrounded 
on one occasion by a group of village children asking for 
“souvenirs and chocolate.” One bright-eyed little girl 
of about seven who could say: “Yes” and “Good-bye” 
—this being the extent of her knowledge of English— 
pointed rather disdainfully to another little girl and 
said to me, in French of course: “She cannot speak 
English.” Everywhere we went the people of the Cédte 
d’Or, young and old, were friendly. ; 

Contrariwise, as Alice would say, the University camp 
offered on all possible occasions hospitality to the peo- 
ple of Beaune. Our buildings were frequently made 
available for their inspection, and a special day was 
set apart for the visit of the school children. How they 
enjoyed climbing to the top of the high tower; watch- 
ing a parade; eating the refreshments! Many of the 
soldiers whom they saw at the camp were the same 
soldiers who had given them chocolate and told them 
stories in the town. As for the elders, they were much 
interested in the organization of the University, in the 
instruction that went on there; and they seemed espe- 
cially to enjoy the exhibitions of paintings and drawings 
in the various buildings of the College of Art. Here 
they saw their own city and the neighbouring country 
portrayed, in black and white and in colour, by the 
young soldiers from overseas. Had not the Sub-Prefect 
of the Céte d’Or, and the Mayors of Dijon and of Beaune 
and of the other towns of the vicinity, asked the citizens 
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to open their homes and their walled court-yards to the 
American art students? All these proceedings had 
flowed in channels of amity, and the French took an al- 
most proprietary pride in the American Army Univer- 
sity. Very deeply it must have gratified them to ob- 
serve the two flagstaffs in front of Head-quarters, with 
the tricolour of France waving near the stars and stripes 
of America. The emblems of both republics were 
treated with like honour: every evening the two flags 
were saluted by officers and men as the military band 
played first the Star-Spangled Banner and then the Mar- 
seillaise. 

Of all the pleasurable ceremonies participated in 
jointly by the students of the American E. F. University 
and the people of Beaune the most notable took place 
on Mother’s Day. Sunday, early in May. In Le Jar- 
din Anglais, one of the garden spots of Beaune, the 
University orchestra played music by French composers, 
including, of course, the national anthem; while young 
French girls sang our anthem. Other young girls of 
Beaune were dressed in costumes of various of the allied 
nations, and of Alsace-Lorraine, and appeared on gaily 
decorated floats, which were drawn through the park. 
The town was bright with American flags; and the cele- 
bration included the recitation, first. by an American 
soldier in French, and then by a French soldier in trans- 
lation, of some verses which would have been far better 
had IJ not been selected as their author. But at least the 
lines in honour of the mothers of soldiers were in conso- 
nance with the sentiments of all who took part. 

If the Mother’s Day celebration was the happiest of 
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dual events, another American custom was made the oc- 
casion for the most impressive of the joint programs of 
the people of Beaune and the soldiers from overseas. 
On May 30 the citizens of Beaune and we of the Amer- 
ican University jointly paid tribute to our warrior dead. 
Under the Arch St. Nicholas the French and the Ameri- 
cans met. As we marched together to the cemetery, 
French and American military bands played their 
solemn music. A detachment of French Dragoons and 
various of the American University regiments took part 
in the procession, which included the military staff of 
the University, the teaching staff, the American nurses, 
the citizens of the town, and, most stirring of all, the 
little children of Beaune. First we went to where the 
American soldiers lay buried, and there the national 
anthems of both countries were played, and a hymn 
was sung. John Erskine, as representative of the Uni- 
versity, and M. Grimanelli, the Sub-Prefect of the Céte 
d’Or, spoke of the significance of the day, of the sacri- 
fices that the Allies had made in common, of the honour 
due to the men over whose graves the buglers were about 
to sound taps. Then came the most touching ceremony 
of all, the strewing of flowers by the American nurses 
and children of Beaune. 

After this joint tribute to our dead we all marched 
to the adjoining cemetery, where, of course in far greater 
number, lay at rest the soldiers of France. Standing in 
formation, the American troops saluted the graves; and 
Erskine, this time speaking in French, made a very 
brief address wherein he expressed to the officials of the 
Céte d’Or and to the citizens and officials of Beaune, the 
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appreciation of the Americans for the generous way in 
which the French had accepted the suggestion that our 
Memorial Day should be made their Memorial Day also. 

Only twenty-four hours earlier a considerable group 
of French officials and educators had come down from 
Paris to inspect the American Army University. This 
group was headed by M. Lafferre, the French Minister 
of Public Instruction, and it was he who, in the name of 
his Government, conferred decorations upon various of 
the leaders of the University. That evening, at a large 
dinner at the Hotel de la Poste, where the Americans 
were the hosts of the French, memorable speeches were 
made by French and American generals and officials; 
but it was the address of M. Lafferre that best set forth 
the attitude of France herself towards the experiment 
that the American Army was conducting at Beaune. 
“Behold,” he said, “the spectacle that is offered to us to- 
day in this curious overseas University risen from the 
ground in but a few weeks in the heart of our Burgun- 
dian country. In going over the buildings of this Uni- 
versity, now filled with the youth from overseas and di- 
rected by professors who are officers, all the visitors 
have experienced a sentiment of fervour, and glad- 
heartedness, and a happy spirit toward our magnificent 
ally, the American Republic. It is to her entirely, such 
as she reveals herself here, with her high idealism, with 
her intelligence suited to practical necessities, with her 
love of physical and intellectual culture, with her ra- 
pidity of conception and execution, that I bring the af- 
fectionate homage of the Government which I represent 
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and of the French universities of which I have the 
honour of being the Grand Master.” 

Thus, for those few months in 1919, while winter 
yielded to spring and spring blossomed into summer, the 
old town of Beaune became a centre of attention for 
great leaders in both civil and military life. General 
Pershing came down more than once; the Secretary of 
War came, and Mr. Baker expressed the opinion that 
the educational activities of the American Army would, 
from the point of view of the historian, in future time 
be considered its most interesting and perhaps its most 
memorable achievement. Professors from the Sorbonne, 
Congressmen, Generals, Cabinet Ministers, High Com- 
missioners or their representatives—all these were among 
the visitors to Beaune in those days; but most appre- 
ciated of all were the interest and co-operation of the 
citizens themselves, and most delightful of all were the 
little French children, who so quickly made friends with 
our soldiers. 

How far away now it all seems! And I fancy that 
there are some of us who shared the enjoyments and the 
successes—and the shortcomings and the failures—of 
those wonderful days at Beaune who have rather the 
feeling that this unparalleled experience in our lives 
would retain more flavour if kept as a somewhat private 
memory, something to be talked over as a very rare 
personal possession. But is it not better, in this period 
when fine enthusiasms have died away in the atmosphere 
of old nationalistic rivalries, and when we so easily for- 
get that cordiality among the Allies which for a brief 
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moment gave promise of a more generous world, to re- 
late the story of Beaune? There will never be another 
Beaune. It is like a tale from the Arabian Nights— 
this city for a brief time as much American as French, 
as much French as American, where, in surroundings of 
ancient beauty, the spirit of youth was even more 
magical than the voice of the nightingale heard amid 
the great lilac bushes—lilacs purple and white and laven- 
der—overtowering the old walls of old gardens of old 
and lovely Beaune. 
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OU don’t have to be rich to be a col- 
lector; and, indeed, wealth itself, and 
its attendant obligations, may prove a 
handicap. I remember how once I 
~)0)| called on James Stillman in reference 
to some important painting by Corot that I thought 
he might care to buy. We sat in his private room in 
the National City Bank, whereof he was the president, 
and he listened with obvious interest to things I had 
to say of paintings and statuary and rare books. At 
the end of ten minutes the multi-millionaire said: “I 
wish I had time for these things, but I haven’t; and | 
really envy you, Mr. Hellman.” As a rule it is the 
poor man who envies the rich—not the other way 
round. Some months later Mr. Stillman resigned 
from his many offices, undoubtedly with the desire to 
experience joys in life for which his money-making 
had hitherto left him no leisure; but only a year or 
two later this poor rich man died. 

The collector of moderate means has many satisfac- 
tions denied to his wealthy brother who has all manner 
of rich treasures brought to him by the dealers. He de- 
pends more largely on his own initiative and knowledge, 
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and he far more frequently has the thrill of personal 
discovery—the gamble and the fun of the hunt. He 
studies catalogues of the little dealers the world over, 
and finds a treasure here or there among a mass of un- 
important items, instead of merely reading a catalogue 
of the high-priced dealers wherein practically nothing 
but important objects is contained. In out-of-the-way 
places he finds, often among rubbish, a great drawing, 
or a historical manuscript, or a fine piece of furniture, 
or a rare coin of ancient days. It was at the old Bangs’ 
Auction Rooms in a loft that, as a boy, I obtained many 
a rare book for which I never paid more than a dollar 
or two, obtaining probably a unique volume of Alex- 
der Pope for the sum of fifteen cents. At an auction - 
room in Vesey Street a painting by George Inness for 
eighteen dollars; at another minor auction sale a paint- 
ing by Wyant for the amusing sum of eleven cents (I 
later refused a Wyant that had cost three thousand dol- 
lars in exchange for mine); from a man who asked me 
to come to his rooms in a Seventh Avenue tenement, a 
magnificent letter of Edgar Allan Poe for fifteen dollars. 
Then, a little shop in Sixteenth Street where I picked 
up a drawing by Watteau for fifty cents. That was 
many years ago, but well I remember the episode. It 
was at the time that the great library of Robert Hoe was 
being sold, and many dealers had come from Europe to 
attend the sale, where the prices, largely due to the bids 
of the New York book-dealer George D. Smith, were 
exceedingly, indeed excessively, high. The morn- 
ing after I had bought the Watteau drawing a French 
dealer dropped in at my office. He found me studying 
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the drawing, and asked: “What have you there?” 

“An early Watteau,” I answered. 

He looked at it, and then said: “If you will write 
on the back that it is a Watteau, and sign your name, 
I'll give you a thousand dollars for it.” 

Although my eye had convinced me of the author- 
ship of the drawing, I had not as yet done the research 
to make me willing absolutely to guarantee its authen- 
ticity; and I told the French dealer that, while I could 
not on the instant sign my name, if he would come back 
in a day or two, | felt sure that I should be willing to 
accept his offer. 

“But if I’m willing to take the risk now,” he replied, 
“why shouldn’t you ber” 

“I’m very sorry,’ I answered, “but I do not wish to 
sign my name until I’m absolutely sure. Why not come 
back day after to-morrow?” 

“Because I’m sailing for Europe in a few hours. I 
just stopped in to say good-bye.” 

By chance there dropped in at my office that wire 
noon, Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, one of the younger group 
of collectors who had really studied the subjects in which 
he was interested; especially engravings and drawings 
of eighteenth-century France. I told him of the dealer’s 
offer that morning, and I told him that the Watteau 
had been bought for a song. 

“TI haven’t had time to make a thorough study of it,” 
I said, “and I won’t guarantee it to-day, although I am 
sure it’s right. But if you want to take a sporting 
chance, you can have it now for two hundred and fifty. 
How about it?” 
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He looked at the drawing for a moment, and then: 
“VIl take it.” 

A few months later I had the pleasure of receiving a 
letter from him, informing me that he had sent a photo- 
graph on to Paris, and that expert opinion had confirmed 
it as a Watteau and had valued it at approximately 
three thousand dollars. 

The private collector, whether on a modest or great 
scale, must have confidence in his own judgment if he 
is really to get full enjoyment from his avocation, and 
this confidence can be obtained only from that study 
which, in turn, enriches him in other directions. Mr. 
Schiff, for instance, became so thorough a student of 
mezzotints and engravings, both from the side of 
technical condition and rarity of proofs, that he had 
knowledge beyond that of the average dealer and 
was thus enabled to make his purchases with artistic 
expertise as well as intelligence on the side of money 
values. 

And this is true also of other wealthy American col- 
lectors. I question whether Quaritch himself knew the 
fine points of his rare books better than Harry Widener 
knew those of his precious volumes, which are now in the 
possession of Harvard University. Here was a young 
fellow who enjoyed life in many ways, but who yet 
obtained his most intense satisfactions from the liter- 
ary treasures which he gathered together and which 
meant so much to him that his library was his bedroom. 
One is reminded of that remarkable story written many 
years ago by Edith Wharton wherein a man of great 
means is reduced to poverty and is forced to sell, one by 
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one, his cherished possessions. Towards the end of his 
life he manages, through sacrifice, to scrape together a 
sum sufficiently large, wherewith to repurchase a little 
Greek statuette that had been his greatest joy, and 
every morning in his otherwise bare and destitute room 
it is on this object of beauty that his waking gaze rests 
in happiness. If not under similar circumstances of 
poverty, at least with the same passion of the collector 
did Harry Widener awake to the sight of his books. 

In one of his papers for the Atlantic Monthly Mr. A. 
Edward Newton, that genuine collector and delightful 
writer, refers to a day at the Widener home when I had 
the pleasure of taking Arnold Bennett to see its treasures. 
The day before, Bennett had telegraphed me from Wash- 
ington that he would be in Philadelphia that night and 
had asked me to join him at a little dinner he was giving 
to a half-dozen friends, including some newspaper men 
and artists. When the dinner was over, we decided that 
we were in the mood to hear some music, and at my sug- 
gestion we went over to the Opera House for the last 
two acts. During the entr’acte, while walking in the 
foyer, 1 took out my cigarette case and offered Bennett 
a cigarette. 

“But one mayn’t smoke here,” he said. 

“Do you care to wager that anyone will interfere with 
me?” | asked. 

“Yes,” said Bennett. “I’ll wager you a nice new 
dime.” And he took a coin from his pocket. 

I walked towards where an attendant was standing 
and looked up at a ce which stated that smoking was 
not allowed. 
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“They have a sign just like that in the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York,” I said, in tones clearly 
audible to the attendant, “but of course no one there is 
so provincial as to enforce such a regulation”; and I 
lighted my cigarette. 

The strategy proved successful. We both smoked 
without interference; and Bennett handed me the dime. 

After the opera was over, three of us were walking 
ahead, Mr. Bennett in the centre and the English artist 
who illustrated Bennett’s volume entitled Your United 
States, on his other side. 

“T have a confession to make, Mr. Bennett,” said I. 
“I’m not sure there is a sign about smoking in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and in any case no one 
would think of smoking in the foyer there. I just 
invented the whole thing, confident that the Philadel- 
phian would not wish to be considered provincial by a 
New Yorker.” 

There was silence for the fraction of a moment, and 
then: “Well,” said Bennett, “I am over forty years old 
and J’”’—he stressed the personal pronoun—“have never 
told a lie.” 

For an instant I was taken aback by this call-down 
and, though angry at Bennett, was even angrier at my- 
self for having taken the trouble to come down from 
New York to show a courtesy to a person who seemed 
so insufferable a prig. But when he saw that his remark 
had had its full effect, he turned to me with a delight- 
ful smile and added: “I have never told a lie unless it 
was worth telling, when of course every intelligent man 
will do so.” 
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And everything was pleasant again, each of us having 
had his joke on the other. 

Some weeks later Mr. Bennett sent me a copy of his 
Buried Alive with the following inscription: ‘To George 
Hellman, author of The Hudson and Other Poems (for 
which, gratitude) and for my trip to Philadelphia and 
the finest home in America, from Arnold Bennett. 
BOAT. / UU.” 

Assuredly he had enjoyed his visit to the Widener 
residence; and he and Harry found much to discuss con- 
cerning books. That same day, I think (though it may 
have been a month or two earlier), I got into a most 
entertaining conversation with old Mr. P. E. B. Widener, 
Harry’s grandfather. This Philadelphian magnate, 
whose business interests ramified in so many directions, 
had in his younger days been a butcher, and it was re- 
freshing to hear his recountal of his humble beginnings. 
Naturally his knowledge as a collector came by slow 
degrees. 

On the other hand, what pleasure he did find in getting 
rid of some of these acquisitions! Old Mr. Widener 
chuckled as he gave me the details concerning a trans- 
action in which I was especially interested. Not long 
before, the art world had been apprised that Widener 
had purchased one of the greatest of all Van Dycks, a 
canvas which the Knoedler Galleries were reported to 
have held at a price not far from half a million dollars. 
A few days after the sale had become public knowledge, 
] ran into young Mr. Henschel, a nephew and associate 
of Roland Knoedler, the greatly liked and respected 
dean of New York art dealers. 
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“Well,” said I as I joined Henschel at his table, “I 
guess you can afford to treat me to luncheon to-day, 
after the sale of your Van Dyck.” 

“I guess not,’ was his answer. “We hardly made 
anything out of that transaction.” 

“Oh, come on. Didn’t the price go far into the hun- 
dreds of thousands?” 

“The price was all right,” came the reply, “but the 
profit was less than ten thousand.” 

Then he gave me some details which Mr. Widener 
further amplified. Times were hard, and Knoedler’s 
had invested a great amount in this and other Van 
Dycks. Neither Mr. Morgan, Mr. Altman, nor Mr. 
Frick had been willing to purchase it, and Mr. Widener 
was the only other wealthy prospect left. He offered to 
take it, paying part in money and part in exchange, 
the exchange to consist in some seventy paintings that 
he desired to weed out from his gallery, and that he 
stipulated should figure in the transaction at exactly 
the prices he had paid for them. These canvases in- 
cluded two pictures which Mr. Widener had bought as 
Gainsboroughs. Knoedler’s did not consider them au- 
thentic, but, wishing the transaction to go through, ac- 
cepted Mr. Widener’s offer. They were not, however, 
willing to show these two pictures to their clients, and 
therefore disposed of them at auction as quickly as pos- 
sible. The two “Gainsboroughs” had cost Mr. Widener 
well over a hundred thousand dollars, and they fetched 
about a thousand dollars when put up at auction. This 
difference, together with lesser losses involved in taking 
over the other pictures at Mr. Widener’s figures, wiped 
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out almost all of the profit in connection with the sale 
of the great Van Dyck. 

“And to get rid of these pictures,” said Mr. Widener, 
“was the greatest thing that I have ever done as a col- 
lector.” 

The Knoedlers had acted with business intelligence; 
Mr. Widener, with strategic brilliancy. His gallery now 
had in its every canvas a genuine and fine example, in 
consonance with the beautiful furniture, the great por- 
celains, the magnificent tapestries, of his splendid home. 


2 


One day, while chatting with Charles M. Schwab, I 
happened to comment on the somewhat anomalous fact 
that Mr. Morgan’s favourite character was Abraham 
Lincoln. It seems strange that a man temperamentally 
so autocratic should have felt such enthusiasm for a 
statesman who both at heart and in policy was foremost 
a democrat. Mr. Schwab was much interested, and when 
I told him of Mr. Morgan’s disappointment at the re- 
fusal of the vast sum he offered Mrs. John Hay for the 
manuscript of the Gettysburg Address, Mr. Schwab re- 
lated to me in this connection an anecdote that he had 
from Andrew Carnegie. When Herbert Spencer visited 
America, one of the objects that he most wished to see 
—and which he did see on visiting Washington—was 
the draft of the great oration that Lincoln had made at 
the burial field of the Civil War soldiers. Mr. Carnegie 
told Herbert Spencer, as he later told Mr. Schwab, that 
it was with his pencil that some of Lincoln’s immortal 
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words had been written. In those days Mr. Carnegie 
was the secretary of a railway president who accom- 
panied Lincoln to the scene of the address. On the 
train down from Washington, Lincoln, according to 
Mr. Carnegie, had asked for a pencil, which was pro- 
vided by the young secretary. He then proceeded to 
write. The story of the composition on the railway train 
of this masterpiece has gained wide credence, although 
I do not think that the episode of the Carnegie pencil 
has ever before been recorded. In the writings, how- 
ever, of either Nicolay or Hay—Mr. Lincoln’s two secre- 
taries—the legend is refuted, and we are told that Lin- 
coln drafted the speech either earlier that day or the day 
before at the White House. Of course Mr. Carnegie did 
not look over Lincoln’s shoulder as he was working on 
the sheet of paper, but what we may assume to be the 
fact is that Lincoln made some changes in his manu- 
script while on the train and that from this act of writ- 
ing arose the legend concerning his masterpiece. 

In my own attempts to solve enigmas concerning 
manuscripts, the most interesting experience had to do 
with an item now in the possession of America’s greatest 
living collector of books, Mr. Henry E. Huntington. 
Quite some years ago a Minneapolis dealer in rare books 
and a very pleasant companion, the late E. D. Brooks, 
offered me a manuscript that immediately fascinated 
me. It was the Brut Chronicle, the first history of Eng- 
land written in English. The manuscript was incom- 
plete and in bad shape, the margins showing ravages by 
the teeth of rats and mice. Mr. Brooks explained this 
condition by telling me that it came from the house of 
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a great English nobleman who had instructed his butler 
to have the rubbish cleared from the garret. In the mass 
of age-old rubbish was this manuscript, and it had been 
sold by the servant to a little London second-hand dealer 
for the sum of one pound. Another second-hand book- 
dealer then purchased it for three pounds, and from 
him Mr. Brooks had obtained it for ten pounds. Mr. 
Brooks offered it to me for two hundred and fifty dollars, 
and I was glad to buy it. To round out the monetary 
phase before proceeding to the scholarly, let me add that 
Mr. Huntington bought it for sixteen hundred dollars 
at an auction of some of my things in 1919. If Mr. 
Huntington had paid ten thousand dollars he would, in 
my opinion, not have been paying too much for the 
most remarkable association item of its kind whereof I 
have knowledge. 

This statement may, at first blush, seem excessive. 
The reader already knows that we are concerned with 
a manuscript recording for the first time in the English 
tongue the annals of England. This in itself sufficed 
to lead me to its purchase. Shortly after acquiring 
it I began to study it intensively. At the top margin 
of one of the inner pages I found an autograph which 
looked very much like the words “Elizabeth madre,” fol- 
lowed by a monogram that looked like “E. W.” “Eliza- 
beth the mother’—who would so sign herself but a 
queen-mother? Naturally it was easy to establish the 
second half of the fifteenth century as the period of the 
manuscript by the character of the autograph and by ref- 
erence to writings on the few other extant manuscripts 
of the Brut Chronicle. At that time the Queen of Eng- 
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land was Elizabeth, de jure Queen of England on the 
death of her father, Edward IV, in 1483 and Queen de 
facto after her marriage to Henry VII had united the 
York and Lancaster lines. Her mother—the Queen- 
Mother of England—was also named Elizabeth—a 
woman of yeoman ancestry whose family name was 
Woodville. So far, so good. Both the “madre” 
(whether interpreted as “queen-mother,” or merely as 
the “mother” of the younger Queen Elizabeth) and the 
monogram seemed explained; all the more so on finding 
a distinct resemblance between the signature in the 
manuscript and a facsimilied signature of the Queen- 
Mother Elizabeth, taken, I think, from a document 
when she was imprisoned in the Tower of London. 
There was further corroborative evidence in the fact 
that her husband, Edward IV, was one of the few Eng- 
lish kings who sometimes used a monogram in signing 
his name. 

Keenly interested by these discoveries, | approached 
the manuscript from another point of view. Water- 
marks in the paper started me on this phase of the hunt. 
Of course every book-lover knows that one of the master- 
pieces of Caxton, the first great printer of England, is 
the Brut Chronicle. Were these watermarks the same 
as those found in paper used by Caxton? Reference to 
Blades’s Life of Caxton—where many pages deal with 
paper and watermarks—showed that they were. Was 
this, then, the very manuscript used by Caxton when 
he set up his types for his Chronicles of England, that 
appeared in 1480—the approximate date of our manu- 
scriptP 
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I took the manuscript to Mr. Morgan’s library in 
order to compare it with the printed volume. His libra- 
rian, Miss Greene, whose knowledge concerning rare 
books is wide and scholarly, brought me the desired vol- 
ume from the shelf on which stands such a wonderful ar- 
ray of Caxton’s works. The printed volume, however, 
while identical in many places, showed numerous varia- 
tions from the manuscript, and it immediately became 
obvious that Caxton had not printed his book from, in 
any case, this manuscript alone. The theory remained 
tenable that he had used this manuscript, for it was his 
custom to put into requisition the work of more than 
one scribe, and then to be his own editor before he be- 
came the printer of the work. The changes were for the 
most part verbal variations which did not affect the con- 
text, and unquestionably with so important a subject 
as the first English history of England the printer- 
scholar must have gathered together all available manu- 
scripts of the Brut Chronicle. 

Now, it was also Caxton’s custom to present both 
manuscripts and printed works of his to his royal pa- 
trons. Chief of these was the Duchess of Burgundy, 
into whose service he entered about the year 1470. She 
was the sister of King Edward IV and thus the sister- 
in-law of Elizabeth Woodville. Both the King and the 
Queen were interested in the activities of the great printer 
of England, whose productions were in part financed 
by the King’s sister. It is a matter of record that the 
manuscript of Caxton’s first printed book, Le Rescueil 
des Histoires de Troyes, was given by Caxton to the 
Duchess of Burgundy, while the magnificent Devon- 
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shire copy of the printed volume itself is known to have 
belonged to Queen Elizabeth. It is, of course, possible 
that our manuscript of the Brut Chronicle may have 
come into the royal library of England without Caxton’s 
intercession, yet the thought that it may have been pre- 
sented by him does not seem too far-fetched. Let it 
be added that some of the watermarks in the manu- 
script are the same as some in Mr. Morgan’s copy of 
the printed volume. 

At this point in my research I decided to get the opin- 
ion of Mr. Wilberforce Eames, Curator of the Manu- 
script Department of the New York Public Library. 

He observed that I had an interesting story, but what 
I still needed to explain was why the Queen-Mother had 
placed her signature in so unusual a position as the 
margin of a page somewhere in the middle of the manu- 
script. 

“If you can explain that,’ said Mr. Eames, “you 
probably have the real story.” 

So I set to work to see what could be done there. It 
turned out to be so amusingly easy that, with wonder 
at my own stupidity in not having thought of this angle, 
I later again thanked Mr. Eames for his suggestion. 

On the page which bore the Queen’s signature there 
began a chapter whose rubricated title ran approximately 
(the exact words escape me): “How Mordred, the 
traitor was chased by King Arthur, and how he was 
slain.” Why, of course, Mordred, the traitor who was 
so foully disloyal to Arthur, was, in the mind of Eliza- 
beth, none other than the traitorous Richard the Third, 
who had proved so foully disloyal to his brother, her 
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husband, King Edward. It was Richard the Third who 
had contrived the murder in the Tower of London of the 
two young princes, her sons, because they stood in his 
pathway to the throne. Her he had banished to a 
convent-prison, where, stripped of all the prerogatives of 
royalty, she had for years longed for revenge. When 
her son-in-law, Henry of Lancaster, had, in 1485, over- 
come, at the Battle of Bosworth Field, the cruel and 
treacherous Richard, and had restored to Elizabeth 
Woodville her former place and power, with the title of 
Queen-Mother, her hour of triumph arrived; and it was 
indubitably in the mood of exultation and revenge that 
she had set her name and her title of Queen-Mother on 
that very page of the history of England which recorded 
the overthrow of that earlier traitor who had turned 
against his king. 

And so I question whether in Mr. Huntington’s superb 
collection of books, now housed in that great building 
which is ultimately to be one of the chief glories of Cali- 
fornia, there is any other manuscript exceeding in per- 
sonal, royal, and historical interest this manuscript of 
English history wherein are associated, on the side of 
bibliography, memories of Caxton; on the side of British 
chronicles the War of the Roses; on the human side 
the elation of a woman, her enemy and her country’s 
enemy overthrown in death. It is this touch which gives 
the supreme dramatic interest to the first English his- 
tory of England that belonged to an English queen. 
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F course, if one should find a love-letter 
of Shakspere to some young chorus girl 
(or whatever, in Elizabethan times, 
might correspond to the chorus girl of 
gy ae SQ\| our own days), there would be no reason 
not to publish it. If Shakspere’s love-letter were to a 
young gentleman, some biographers would object to its 
publication. If the love-letter had been from Byron to, 
say, some lovely maid of Athens, why, by all means, — 
print it. Some biographers lead us almost to believe 
that passion was Byron’s vocation, poetry his avoca- 
tion. The letter belonged. But what if—the question 
is purely hypothetical—Cardinal Newman were the 
author? Or, further back, George Washington—after 
his marriage, bien entendu, and not addressed to his ad- 
mirable spouse? Here we should enter upon debatable 
ground; and | fancy there are those even who would 
maintain that if an amorous epistle from Sir Galahad to 
a wedded lady of King Arthur’s court should turn up, 
its suppression would be obligatory, lest the beautiful 
legend of the one pure and perfect knight in Christen- 
dom suffer an avoidable stain. 

The blackguard’s use of private letters for purposes 
of extortion is viler, but not so very much more dis- 
tasteful, than the betrayal of confidence by the boaster 
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or the fool. With such lapses from the decencies we 
are here not concerned. Here it is a question of how 
students and scholars and historians shall use documents 
not addressed to themselves—private documents offer- 
ing new light or new emphasis on subjects of general in- 
terest, and especially on public characters. 

If the writer is no longer alive, and if among the living 
there is none to suffer undeserved pain or humiliation 
through the use of this private material, the question is 
of course greatly simplified. It becomes then a weigh- 
ing of values. What is the loss involved in such and 
such a disclosure, what the gain? As a collector of 
manuscripts, a writer, and in a small way a student of 
life, I have had numerous occasions to ponder this 
problem. 

There was, for instance, the case of Grover Cleveland. 
Prior to his marriage, when Cleveland was Governor of 
the State of New York, he had a mistress. After her 
death Cleveland’s letters to this woman were offered to 
Walter R. Benjamin, then the dean among dealers in 
autographs. Mr. Benjamin telephoned to advisé me 
that he had in his possession a series of unpublished 
documents of rather unusual historical interest. On 
visiting his office | was shown the Cleveland letters. 
They were friendly epistles written to a woman for whom 
obviously a sincere affection was felt. There was not a 
phrase, not a word, that could offend the most delicate 
taste. Sincerity, kindness, fondness. Best of all, it 
seemed to me, were the only two letters written after his 
marriage. The President of the United States had not 
forgotten the woman who had once meant much to him, 
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and was sending her in one instance birthday greetings, 
in the other good wishes for the New Year. The letters 
showed Cleveland as the true gentleman. 

Even so, their publication under such sensational 
headlines as some lurid newspaper might eagerly choose, 
would of course have been embarrassing to Mrs. Cleve- 
land, then only a few years a widow. Such a possibility 
must be avoided. I suggested this thought to Mr. Ben- 
jamin, who immediately agreed. He agreed to the fur- 
ther suggestion that these manuscripts should under the 
circumstances not be considered from the point of view 
of pecuniary profit to either of us. On ascertaining 
that Mr. Benjamin had paid two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for them I said that I should be glad to call up a 
friend of President Cleveland, offering the letters at that 
exact sum, and leaving to this friend the decision con- 
cerning what should be done with them. Mr. Benjamin 
again assented. 

I understood at the time that the gentleman who thus 
purchased the correspondence intended to confer with 
one of Cleveland’s Cabinet Ministers, but the only ques- 
tion I asked, several months later, was as to the decision 
itself. After considerable thought the manuscripts had 
been destroyed. I have always regretted this. I wish 
I had stipulated that the letters could be acquired only 
for donation or bequest to some educational or literary 
institution; sealed for the present but eventually to be 
made available for study by historians. Now that sev- 
eral decades have gone by, and now that the letters 
themselves are for ever lost, let at least the fact be 
recorded that an American President, too brave to be 
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cautious, honoured his high office by an act of fine 
consideration. 

Another series of letters that gave mé considerable 
thought were those of Nathaniel Hawthorne to his wife, 
written both in the years before and after their marriage. 
Julian Hawthorne had drawn upon some of these in his 
biography of his parents, but the major portion remained 
unpublished. Many years ago Julian Hawthorne of- 
fered them to me, together with numerous volumes from 
his father’s library, other private papers of Hawthorne’s, 
and that lovely portrait of the great novelist which 
now hangs—the gift of S. H. Wakeman—on the walls 
of the Grolier Club. I suppose that Julian was hard 
driven at that time, and certainly it is no easy matter 
for a writer to support a family of a wife and many 
daughters. 

During the one year wherein I saw much of Julian 
Hawthorne he brought me, from time to time, practically 
all of his father’s correspondence extant in the family 
possession. Many of the missives to other distinguished 
men of letters contained much of interest; and short 
notes to his children were delightful in their playfulness; 
but finest of all were the letters written to Sophia Pea- 
body, the one great love of his lifetime and his wife for 
many years. Sensitiveness, delicacy, and New England 
chastity of passion permeated them. At times one had 
a sense of intrusion in reading them; at other times a 
spiritual uplift very much as with the correspondence 
of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. One hesi- 
tated to print them; and then came the conviction that 
there would be a loss in fine values if they were for ever 
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to remain unknown. The right of publication was 
vested in Julian, as Nathaniel Hawthorne’s heir. He 
agreed that they should be privately issued, and they 
passed into the possession of Mr. W. K. Bixby of St. 
Louis with that understanding. They were then printed 
by a club of book-lovers to which Mr. Bixby belongs. 
Copies have found their way into some of the great 
public libraries of America, where they can now be con- 
sulted by those students of Hawthorne’s life and char- 
acter who may wish to study some of the most beautiful 
and most intimate phases of his rare nature. 

A more unusual series of letters, perhaps unique in 
that the two correspondents never met and yet wrote 
many letters on all manner of subjects, was one not long ~ 
ago brought to me by the Marquise Lanza, with the sug- 
gestion that I should edit it and arrange for its publica- 
tion. Madam Clara Lanza, the daughter of Surgeon- 
General William A. Hammond of the United States 
Army, had in the late eighties already written various 
novels and contributed to numerous magazines. George 
Moore was then in the early stage of his notable career, 
and Madam Lanza was so greatly impressed by his 
talent that she began a correspondence with him. As 
it went on, literature, drama, and questions relating to 
love and marriage and philosophy were discussed, while 
now and then amusing personalities would enter the 
pages in which the two writers also exchanged opinions 
concerning each other’s work. This literary friendship 
come to an end when the Marquise Lanza entered the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

I wrote to Mr. Moore to ask him whether he had any 
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objection to the publication of the correspndence, as 
the intellectual value of the interchanged comments led 
me to be receptive to Madame Lanza’s suggestion. In 
a courteous reply, where he stated that it was generally 
easier to say yes than no, and that he regretted not being 
able to assent to the request of a fellow author, Mr. 
Moore very definitely refused permission. The basis of 
his refusal was exceedingly interesting. He did not ad- 
vance the argument that his sometimes very intimate 
comments concerning persons still living might be em- 
barrassing, but limited himself to the statement that the 
letters, from the point of view of style, did not represent 
him worthily. 

The point brought up by Mr. Moore was a point of 
esthetics. It leads immediately and succinctly to a 
consideration that should be weighed by the student or 
editor into whose hands unpublished manuscripts of 
important authors may come. It generally happens 
that, in these circumstances, the author is no longer 
alive, and there must then be very careful thought as to 
whether publication detracts from the literary reputa- 
tion of the artist. Only the argument of significant bio- 
graphical light or illuminating evidence of development 
and technique justifies the publication of secondary 
material. And certainly when the author is still alive 
and reaches a decision that any correspondence of his is 
stylistically not up to the mark whereby he desires the 
public to judge him, his wishes must be respected; al- 
though in the present instance I am inclined to believe 
that, if the distinguished Irish man of letters would 
read anew his correspondence with the American woman 
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of letters, he would at least realize how much of interest 
the documents contain. 

The author who afforded me the least trouble in con- 
nexion with the study and publication of his private let- 
ters was Washington Irving. Scores of his letters have 
come into my possession, notably the important series 
to the dearest of his friends, Henry Brevoort. Irving, 
probably the best-liked American of the pre-Civil-War 
period, was such a delightful gentleman that, for all 
his light-heartedness in youth and his merry ways as a 
young man about town, there was, with the exception 
of a single somewhat too ribald paragraph, nothing in 
all his letters that would cause an editor to hesitate. 
The indecencies that found their way into the corre- | 
spondence of some of his contemporaries—as, for in- 
stance, Nathaniel Parker Willis—were pleasantly absent 
from writings that still held nothing of the Puritan at- 
mosphere; and where he indulged in personal gossip, it 
was in a manner that could not possibly offend the sus- 
ceptibilities of the descendants of the persons whom he 
discussed. Whether one’s great-grandmother had a love 
affair, or one’s great-grandfather was addicted to heavy 
drinking, is, after the lapse of almost a century, not of 
much consequence, and there is little reason to suppress 
such natural and human facts. It is only when these 
facts are set forth in an unseemly manner that their 
present narration need depart from the original form. 

This brings us to the sex theme, in its more particular 
as well as in its more general aspects. The sex theme 
is, in one way or another, at the bottom of the majority 
of editorial suppressions or changes. Although at cer- 
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tain periods—as in our own day—the point of view be- 
comes modified, or even somewhat radically changed, 
the attitude still obtains that sex is a highly explosive 
affair, to be gingerly handled in the publishing world. 
This, of course, far more so in America than in Europe. 
Publishers of magazines have a varied clientele, and, as 
business men, are naturally reluctant to offend any of 
their readers. When they become more venturesome in 
the realm of fiction, publishers still remain decidedly 
cautious in regard to the printing of biographies and 
letters. This, apart from any legal considerations, mani- 
festly because questions of privacy are involved, and 
questions of other persons’ reputations. 

But when, and under what circumstances, should a 
writer make public new facts concerning the sex life 
of the subject of his research? First, only if the sub- 
ject is a person of public interest, a public figure. The 
only exception to be noted here is in the instances of 
documents of long ago that interestingly reveal the 
general life of the times, and where this revelation can- 
not hurt the feelings of anyone. The public character, 
however, must realize, by the very logic of the circum- 
stances, that he may be called upon to relinquish some 
portion of his privacy; and authors are to be regarded 
as public characters. Either no biographies at all 
should be written of authors, and they should be judged 
entirely on the merits of the work which they have given 
to the world, or these biographies should be written with 
the same candour as in the case of a statesman, a general, 
or any other man in whom the public is widely inter- 
ested. The reticences to be observed are, it would seem, 
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such as can be maintained without the falsification of 
character or unfairness to any person associated with 
the life of the subject. 

In studying hundreds of poems, letters, and other 
manuscripts of Robert Louis Stevenson, while editing 
these, and, finally, in writing a book in clarification of 
the unfortunate myth which had developed around 
Stevenson’s personality, I was confronted with my most 
difficult task in the field of research. Stevenson had, 
for years, been portrayed in a false light. So many 
suppressions and alterations had been indulged in by 
biographers and editors that not only had the man 
himself begun to go down into history as—to use Hen- 
ley’s phrase—a seraph in chocolate, but the procedure 
had also cast a shadow of cruelty over his father and 
a tinge of disloyalty over some of his friends. It had 
further quite distorted his position and his point of view 
as a man of letters. The determination to hide from 
the public the intense sex side of Stevenson’s nature had 
led his wife to cause the destruction of a novel on the 
sex theme; to keep from the reading public, as indeed 
from the eyes of her own children, many love poems of 
his youth; and practically to dictate a biography from 
whose pages the casual reader could glean no hint of 
Stevenson’s interest in sex. Stevenson’s letters were 
edited with the same desire in view. No critic had 
pointed out that Stevenson had largely omitted women 
from his stories because, if he could not write of them 
as he wished to, he preferred to write of them hardly 
at all. The author who was one of the protagonists 
among British writers in deprecating the Victorian at- 
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titude towards the sex theme in literature had thus be- 
come an exemplar of a school of writers from which 
he was, by his very nature and by his theories of art, 
decidedly averse. The man who had particularly asked 
that he should not be presented as a “damned angel,” 
and who felt that truth should not be suppressed and 
that myths should not be created, had in peculiarly 
unfair manner been made the subject of the very per- 
versions which he so intensely disliked. 

I am glad to think that when, in connexion with vari- 
ous of Stevenson’s letters and poems, it became, if not 
perhaps absolutely necessary, at least distinctly advis- 
able, to request the permission of his literary heir in 
respect to their publication, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne gave 
his cordial assent; and by so doing, and to that extent, 
aided in repairing the injury which had been, in the 
eyes of many of us, done to various individuals, to the 
cause of biography, and to Stevenson himself. I did 
not ask Mr. Osbourne for permission to print any let- 
ters that he had written to Charles Baxter, Stevenson’s 
executor, and to Sidney Colvin, nor did I ask Sir Sid- 
ney Colvin for similar permission in regard to his let- 
ters to Mr. Osbourne and Mr. Baxter—all of these 
directly relating to Stevenson. I fancy that such re- 
quests would not have been granted; and, in any case, it 
sufficed for the purposes of my work merely to have 
these manuscripts as corroboration of facts previously 
ascertained and of surmises substantiated from other 
documentary sources. With like desire not to go be- 
yond what seemed to me the necessities of the theme, 
there was omitted from my Stevenson book material 
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of a sensational nature contained in the pages of letters 
from other persons, including, notably, Mr. H. J. Moors, 
the American trader who, in Samoa, was Stevenson’s 
confidant and who sought to aid Stevenson in escaping 
from the unhappy circumstances that surrounded his 
final years. But when, in another quarter or half cen- 
tury, all these documents can more freely be drawn upon 
without gratuitous injury to the feelings of the living, 
the papers in my files may prove of great aid to that 
writer who shall produce—and for the first time—a 
richly coloured and completely rounded Stevenson biog- 
raphy. 

Sex is, of course, not the only theme that leads the 
editor to hesitate and reflect when considering personal 
habits, or personal failings, as revealed in private let- 
ters. J] remember that, when I was studying the private 
papers of Andrew Johnson, I hesitated, while writing 
a magazine article concerning them, to include a letter 
written to his son Robert on November 21, 1863. 
Robert Johnson’s addiction to drink gave his father 
probably the saddest hours of his life; all the sadder, it 
may be, because of Johnson’s own weakness in that 
direction. The story has long been current that Johnson 
was intoxicated when he was inaugurated into the Vice- 
Presidency, but Carl Schurz—a frequent visitor at my 
parents’ home—told me that this was untrue; that he 
was present on the occasion and that Johnson had, at 
the most, taken a little stimulant to overcome his nerv- 
ousness. But with Robert the drinking habit was a 
far more serious affair; and should the drunkenness of 
this son become a matter of permanent record? Well, 
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over half a century had elapsed; he was no longer alive; 
and the father’s letter—so firm, so tender—was followed 
by a second letter rejoicing in his son’s determination 
to reform. The two communications seemed to compel 
inclusion despite the obvious privacy of their contents. 
In other unpublished letters to Robert, Andrew Johnson 
had written with frankness concerning the slavery ques- 
tion, the nomination of Stephen A. Douglas for the 
Presidency, and other political affairs at Washington, 
as well as in regard to such public men as James 
Buchanan and Millard Fillmore, who served as the 
chief magistrates of the United States. Yet the finest 
documents of all were those relating to the weakness of 
his well-beloved son. 

Undoubtedly the most heinous use—or misuse—of 
private correspondence is the publication of letters that 
may stir up enmity between nations, perhaps even to 
the verge of war. Only the reckless person will issue 
information or opinions not meant for any other eyes 
than those of the recipient and of persons in his con- 
fidence; or issue them, at least, until so long a time 
has gone by that no international complication can pos- 
sibly ensue. Even in the realm of national susceptibil- 
ities there is a wide range for consideration, though here 
the editor may use his discretion instead of being abso- 
lutely barred—morally speaking—as in the instance of 
dangerous revelation of the private letters of states- 
men. 

‘One surmises that Thomas Moore may have had some 
such thought in mind when—assuming that it was at 
his disposal—a letter that Byron wrote on April 23, 
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1823 to the Earl of Blessington was omitted from the 
Byron correspondence selected and edited by the Irish 
poet. Other letters to Lord Blessington are included, 
but was this one left out because it might have offended 
the English nation to learn, as its contents make evi- 
dent, that Byron did not wish to be buried in West- 
minster Abbey—that he preferred to have over him “a 
grey Greek stone’? Was not Moore desirous of leay- 
ing unrecorded the great English poet’s aversion from 
his own landP 

Every now and then one comes across instances of a 
wholly inexplicable desire to keep from publication the 
letters of a great man. For instance, Whistler. Dur- 
ing the last period of his life Whistler sent frequent 
communications to Mr. D. Croal Thomson, the director 
of the Goupil Gallery in London. It was Mr. Thomson 
who gave Whistler the idea of presenting the portrait 
of the artist’s mother, through public subscription, to 
the Luxembourg, and it is interesting to note that this 
painting, which has recently passed from the Luxem- 
bourg to the Louvre—the first painting of an American 
to hang in the Louvre—was bought by the French Gov- 
ernment largely because Clemenceau advised its pur- 
chase. In many other ways Mr. Thomson was of 
service to Whistler. The famous exhibition of 1892 
was conducted by him, although Whistler himself chose 
the paintings and supervised the framing of the can- 
vases and the printing of the catalogue. On this and 
many other matters relating to his work Whistler’s let- 
ters are full of pungent remarks, with here and there 
p brilliant epigram. They show his keen intellect, his 
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shrewdness, his capacity for artistic detail, and his Amer- 
ican flair for brilliant self-advertising. After this cor- 
respondence had passed from Mr. Thomson’s possession, 
its owner asked me to write notes concerning these let- 
ters, presumably with the view to publication. It was 
great fun to study the manuscripts and to observe how 
illuminatingly characteristic they were. But obviously 
the permission was not forthcoming to print them, for 
later they were sold at auction, passing, I think, into 
the collection of Mr. Joseph Pennell. That was some 
years ago, and neither Mr. Pennell, nor Mr. Don Seitz, 
nor any of the other writers on Whistler familiar with 
this correspondence, has ever drawn upon it. One must 
continue to wonder why Miss Birnie Philip, heir to 
Whistler’s literary property, has so uncompromisingly 
set her face against the publication of documents that 
so interestingly reveal her famous brother-in-law. 

This paper thus far has had to do with unpublished 
letters of statesmen, novelists, poets and artists. The 
most poignant and deeply valuable unpublished letters 
that | have ever read came from the pen of an actor. 
Ripley Hitchcock told me that unauthorized use had 
been made of some of them by a newspaper, but I do 
not know whether Edwin Booth’s daughter has ever 
seen all the letters her father wrote to Richard Henry 
Stoddard and his wife, or whether she would be willing 
to have them printed. Certainly as a revelation of a 
fine soul in torment, as a picture of what is high and 
what is awful in human destiny, they have a place by 
themselves. Edwin Booth’s regret at some of his own 
actions, his despair after his young wife’s death, his 
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considerations on a life beyond earth, are full of spiritual 
significance for all of us. Here was a great genius, in 
many ways allied to Hamlet, who had gone into the 
depths. With candour he sets forth even the vicious 
associations of his young manhood, and with simplicity 
he makes clear how out of his weaknesses and sorrows 
he won his way to the heights—the man who brought 
more inspiration and high delight to thousands of his 
countrymen than any other American exponent of his art 
has brought. In his various Shaksperian roles he was 
not only the wonderful lover, the creator of beauty 
through the interpretation of beauty, but also—to use 
the old Aristotelian phrase—he purged the emotions 
through pity and terror. From these letters to the ~ 
Stoddards there can be had deep insight into that per- 
sonal experience which, in turn, enriched the art of 
Edwin Booth. From the point of view of the biog- 
rapher they are invaluable. In titanic chiaroscuro they 
show that common humanity wherein something of evil, 
something of divinity, are inevitably enwrought. 
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3%] OHN ERSKINE and I were taking 
{| luncheon together a day or two ago. 
| He reminded me that he had overlooked 
(%4|| sending me an inscribed copy of The 
wo Private Life of Helen of Troy, which he 
had promised me one evening when he was telling me 
about the book, long before it was published. So we 
stopped in at a shop in Fifty-seventh Street. 

Erskine picked up a copy from the large stack of 
Helens lying there invitingly, and asked the saleswoman 
whether she recommended this particular novel. 

“It’s perfectly delightful,” was the answer. 

Erskine turned a few of its pages. ; 

“What’s the point of the book?” he enquired. 

“It has no point,” was the young woman’s answer. 
“Tt doesn’t have to. It’s just charming.” 

Whereat its author and | laughed, and kept on chuck- 
ling for quite a while. But perhaps one of the main 
points to a volume that has so many is best brought out 
in another reply. One writer was suggesting to another 
that Helen might well win the Pulitzer Prize for the best 
American novel. The second objected on the ground 
that the Pulitzer Prize called for a subject on American 
life. “If this isn’t American life, I don’t know what 
is,’ answered the other. 
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While in the bookshop, I suggested to Erskine that his 
purchase there of his own work was an extravagance, 
as he was losing the author’s discount. 

“I’m willing to indulge in it in spite of my Scotch 
ancestry,” he replied with a smile. And indeed we have 
had lots of fun in connection with our lineage—he from 
a long line of thrifty Scotch, forbears, and I, so the 
family legend goes, in direct descent from King Solomon 
(though hanged if I know from which of his thousand 
wives )—and Erskine and I have long ago decided that 
in matters of shrewdness we might as well call quits. 

“Now, as to this paper I’m writing on you,” | asked, 
“what should you like to have me omit?” 

“The important things,” answered Erskine. “Keep 
them for my next book.”—But one can write many im- 
portant and interesting things about Erskine, and still 
have much left for succeeding papers. 

It was in Columbia University’s last year at Forty- 
ninth Street and Madison Avenue that we first met. Re- 
viewing the three decades that have gone by since then, 
during which the initial acquaintanceship of a freshman 
and a sophomore has ripened into rich friendship, | 
can think of no other man who has so increasingly shown 
a realization of the manifold and multicoloured pos- 
sibilities of life. In the early days there was the neces- 
sity of very considerable seriousness, for Erskine was 
the oldest son in a family in somewhat straightened 
circumstances, and the conscientiousness of the boy was 
called upon to assert itself first in undergraduate studies 
and then in the development of his fame—and his 
livelihood—as a teacher. He took himself and his 
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scholarly pursuits a little too seriously, I think, in early 
youth and manhood; was over-intent on life as a career, 
not sufficiently aware of life as a high adventure. Even 
so, Erskine showed himself to some of us as a fellow of 
wit and of groping alliances with the beauty of the world. 
He was the editor of Columbia’s most engaging and most 
sparkling undergraduate publication—the Morningside ; 
he was the writer of delightful lyrics; he played the 
piano; he sang. 

Anyone can turn to the pages of Who’s Who and there 
see briefly indicated the evidences of the achievements 
of the last twenty-five years. His instructorship and 
associate-professorship at Amherst; his long period of 
professorship at Columbia; his position as Trustee of 
the Public Schools of New York; as member of the 
Executive Committee of the American Council of 
Learned Societies; his election to the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters; degrees conferred upon him by 
various universities—these all testify to his importance 
as an educator and scholar. Many volumes of verse 
and of literary criticism have won acclaim for John 
Erskine the author. Then too there are the works, both 
in prose and in verse, of which he has been editor or 
co-editor. All this has been greatly worth while. But 
I am more interested in considering, not the printed 
record, and not those evaluations which can be drawn 
by any qualified reader from Erskine’s books, but, rather, 
personal observations of a man whom | have known so 
well. 

The traits that are most delightful in Erskine are his 
wit and his passion for beauty; the trait that is most 
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admirable is his courage. If his wit at times takes on 
causticity, when ignorance or vulgarity tempts the sharp- 
ening of the barb to a shaft of speech, there need be no 
limiting clause in referring to the uncompromising 
quality of his fearlessness. The zsthetic side of his 
nature has been revealed both in the primary and crea- 
tive ways of literary expression and in the indirectly 
creative ways of the sympathetic approach as regards 
the genius or the talent of others. He has been able 
to understand and to evoke. With the scholar’s appre- 
ciation of the race heritage he has opened up paths for 
his students to follow according to their individual bent. 
This is the greatest function of the teacher. The tradi- 
tion established at Columbia in our undergraduate days 
by George E. Woodberry has been carried on, and in 
various directions enriched, by John Erskine. 

Now, courage is of many kinds. Perhaps the most 
unusual courage implies the will to live freely. Erskine 
has learned by increasing degrees that, however con- 
structive his contributions in university circles, there 
were sides to his nature that the campus must not re- 
strict. Similarly his vestrymanship in Trinity Parish 
must at no cost so affiliate him with any one creed as to 
interfere with that intellectual integrity which has, on 
many occasions, brought him to the front line of action 
when racial or religious prejudices had to be combated. 
I remember how, when commissioners and directors were 
in conference with representatives of General Pershing, 
discussing plans for the education of the American 
soldiers in Europe during the period of the Armistice, 
an Army chaplain said: ‘“We must teach our boys first 
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to be Christian gentlemen and then good American 
citizens.” 

Erskine sprang to his feet. “I object,” he said drily, 
“to the chaplain’s way of putting it. I think we shall 
have done enough if we succeed in making them good 
American citizens.” 

Erskine’s acceptance of the chairmanship of the Army 
Educational Commission, originally organized by the 
Y. M. C. A. and later taken over by the American 
Expeditionary Forces was, many of us believe, the most 
important event of his life. It gave him opportunity 
to bring into play, if only for a brief time, yet on a 
vast scale, executive, oratorical, and numerous very 
human qualifications which to some extent had never 
before found such scope. During those days in France 
he learned to handle men. Prior to this he had shown 
his ability in arousing the enthusiasm of youth and in 
conveying to them the ideas that seemed to him best 
worth while. Now he had more difficult, more obdurate 
material to work with, and to work upon. There were a 
multitude of educators meeting one another for the first 
time; organizations not free from rivalries; high army 
officers who had to be instructed as to the value of the 
work at hand and persuaded into that collaboration 
which alone could lead to success. There were foreign 
statesmen and officialsk—Ministers of Education and 
heads of French and English universities—who would be 
of service only after a great plan of education had been 
fittingly set forth, and the technique of its execution 
made clear. We had, with fantastically brief time for 
preparation, to provide for instruction in letters, in law, 
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medicine, journalism, the fine and applied arts, history, 
and a host of other subjects, both elementary and ad- 
vanced, for nine hundred thousand student soldiers. 
On the broad shoulders of John Erskine—then not yet 
forty years old—rested primarily the weight of this un- 
paralleled undertaking. 

John and I were very frequently together in those 
days, and I could see the rising of a stature. A new 
Erskine was coming into being—or perhaps it would be 
better to say a new expression, a synthesis. Work was 
before him which called for that kind of leadership 
connoting the assumption, when necessary, of final 
authority, but involving also the deputing, with largess, 
of authority to one’s coadjutors. Clarity in mental 
processes, the tenacious will, the wide vision, these were 
Erskine’s. His intelligence and his temperament led 
him to realize that to carry on our work in France with 
any adequate measure of success, France itself must be 
considered as well as the needs of the soldier students of 
the A. E. F. Diplomatic qualities began to assert them- 
selves in his meetings with the leaders of France as well 
as the leaders of the American forces. He clearly saw 
what was likable, what was admirable, in the French, 
and they responded with similar appreciation. With 
that response came co-operation in many ways. His 
rare command of his own language and his ability to 
deliver orations (though not, John, with a perfect ac- 
cent) in the French tongue added to his persuasive 
powers. Asan ultimate resort he could be high-handed, 
but for almost all purposes the importance of construc- 
tive ideas and the interest of his own personality made 
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unnecessary that autocratic approach which all finest 
leaders of men keep in reserve for times of crisis. 

How well Erskine could handle situations without 
exercising the full authority of his office could be illus- 
trated by numerous examples. At the American E. F. 
University an officer, a major, had a desk in Erskine’s 
outer office, and his duty was to interview all callers 
who might wish to see Erskine. The regulation was 
that no one could enter the inner office without the 
major’s permission, I, however, had the habit of walk- 
ing right in to the sanctum of my college-mate without 
bothering to inform the officer concerning whatever mat- 
ter I was desiring to discuss. This so got on the nerves 
of the major, who felt his dignity offended, that he 
complained to Colonel Reeves, the Commanding Officer. 
The colonel thereupon took up the matter with Erskine 
himself, and Erskine, after explaining that it wouldn’t 
be much use trying to get me to change my ways, cut 
the Gordian knot by suggesting the appointment of the 
major to a more important office, where he would stand 
no chance of being aggrieved by my vagaries. In tell- 
ing me of what had happened, Erskine added: “I sup- 
pose, George, that there’s no chance of your ever forget- 
ting that you were a sophomore when I was a fresh- 
man.” 

On another occasion, when I wanted his approval and 
backing. for some plan, to my emphatic conclusion: 
“And it has to be done,’ Erskine smilingly rejoined: 
“All right; but, for Heaven’s sake, ask me something 
that is not an ultimatum.” 

Then, too, it was during those months that John 
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Erskine learned more fully the significance of the lovelier 
and more playful side of life, both as relates to its worth 
in itself and to its importance in reference to tasks of 
obvious seriousness. Your co-worker should likewise 
be your playmate, and through your participation with 
him on the lighter side you will often get more effective 
work out of him—and out of yourself. When a mood 
of camaraderie for a brief while replaced the driven 
hours of the strenuous day, accord on perplexed ques- 
tions became easier over a good glass of Burgundy. In 
the Céte d’Or, where, at Beaune, the American E. F. 
University was founded under Erskine’s educational 
directorship, we all found that wine itself could be the 
spiritual symbol of economic achievement and of 
amicable human relationships. I cannot think of John 
Erskine as ever being anything but deeply opposed to 
the evils of drunkenness, but surely his days in France 
made him more than ever liberal towards the customs 
and the traditions of whatsoever country. 

If the lines that I have written suggest pictures of 
Erskine persuading General Pershing and General Rees 
to form the Army Educational Corps, to found the 
American E. F. University, to establish divisional and 
post schools; if we see him corresponding with the rec- 
tors of many French and English universities who 
opened their doors to the American soldiers; if we 
visualize him presiding at conferences, making addresses 
at the Sorbonne, speaking at French and American 
celebrations (all this, of course, without intimating that 
to him alone is due whatever success was attained in 
the great undertaking which he headed); if, then, we 
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evoke the further pictures of the man of the world in 
Paris salons, or the internationally-minded scholar dis- 
cussing with polished diplomats questions of inter- 
national import, there still remains the John Erskine 
seated at the piano of the Officer's Club at Beaune, 
singing songs whose music he had himself composed, or 
the Erskine with whom, in some brief hours of evening 
leisure, | would tramp across miles of country, to dine 
on an omelet and some bread and cheese with some old 
French peasant woman—or to drink a glass of wine at 
some little tavern where the enlisted men sitting next to 
us would soon forget our officer’s belts and let us come 
a little nearer to young minds that refreshed us and 
from which we could often get so much more than we 
could give. 

Erskine’s love for music—and in the last few years it 
has found revived expression—has been one of the deep- 
ening influences of his life, both on the emotional and on 
the intellectual side. So too his love for art; and many 
are the attic steps that we have climbed together to see 
the work of young genius. But perhaps the most un- 
usual situation in which my friend the professor ever 
figured was when he was defending his friend the art 
director. There were some papers in my room which 
were to accompany a letter that, late one evening, I was 
dictating. Instead of going to the trouble of fetching 
them, I asked my secretary to stop off a moment and 
let me give them to her, as her way lay in the same 
direction. I had forgotten the regulation that no 
woman was allowed to enter the billets of officers or 
soldiers. 
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The next morning I received a document having the 
appearance of a summons to court martial. It was 
signed by the Judge Advocate. A woman’s voice had 
been heard in my billet late at night and I was to be 
placed on trial. Of course it was easy to recognize that 
a joke was on foot, especially as the “court martial” 
proceedings were to take place at head-quarters mess 
after the evening supper. I was allowed to have counsel, 
and I chose John Erskine. 

The Commanding Officer presided at the trial, and 
the judges included another colonel and a general. The 
Judge Advocate conducted the proceedings against me. 
A six-foot soldier, with a skirt over puttees that were 
ostentatiously displayed when he crossed his legs, pre- 
tended that he was a girl from Beaune who had been 
inveigled into my room. On entering the “court room” 
the soldier stretched out his hands to the Commanding 
Officer, with the exclamation: “Ah, mon Colonel,’ but 
the Judge Advocate quickly pointed me out as the per- 
son on trial. Two of my associates among the direc- 
tors of colleges expatiated amusingly on the disgrace 
that my conduct had brought upon all of us. Then 
Erskine proceeded to my defence in a witty speech which 
reached its climax when he produced a photograph. 
His argument had been that the whole affair was a plot 
concocted by two majors who had resented my for- 
bidding them to visit the class-room of the soldier 
painters while a female model was posing in—so to 
speak—her entire beauty. Erskine’s photograph, de- 
vised by the clever and artistic Major Cunningham, re- 
vealed these two officers peeking through a keyhole at 
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the model. The evidence was conclusive, and I was 
voted innocent, although the court in passing judgment 
added that I was to treat the whole crowd to dinner 
at the Hotel de la Poste. The “court martial” was our 
one big lark during those many weeks of serious work, 
and Erskine had taken his part in it with his characteris- 
tic zest for all that is amusing. 

Erskine returned to America with a fresh sense of 
power, and with a thrilling richness of experience. I 
fancy that prior to 1918 a university presidency had 
been the loftiest object on the horizon of his career. 
During the past few years he has had various college 
presidencies offered to him. Personally I question 
whether now he will ever accept any. This is, of course, 
only an individual guess; but it seems to me that the 
John Erskine who carried himself (perhaps somewhat 
to his own surprise?) with such brilliancy and authority 
on the stage of the variegated drama of the war days 
will henceforth never be quite satisfied with the limita- 
tions of any educational position. He knows that he 
has potentialities of a more untrammelled and liberal 
life than can be led by even the most independent of uni- 
versity presidents. His significance and his value for 
America will be as an exponent—an intellectual, broad- 
minded and fearless exponent—of beauty and of free- 
dom. 

This, for me at least, is the intimate meaning of The 
Private Life of Helen of Troy. There is no anomaly in 
finding from the pen of this professor this wise, deep, 
witty, and amorous book. Amorous—why not? But 
Helen is the symbol of that beauty, that brave adventure 
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of life, whereof sex is only one element. From the top- 
less towers of burning Ilium.a torch is handed down. 

Erskine’s book is a logical development, not a break. 
Even its astounding success on the financial side has 
not in the least swerved John Erskine from his simple 
manner of living. The Scotchman in John will, one 
surmises, always keep his head level, his feet firmly 
walking the way that he himself shall choose. But, 
because of his artistry and his wit, his love of beauty 
and of freedom, his courageous intellectual fibre, it will 
be the way of the essentially rich life. 

“It seems a bit unfair,’ said I, “that Helen should 
have done so much more for you than for Menelaus.” 

“Ah, yes,’ answered Erskine; “but, you see, | under- - 
stand her so much better than he did.” 
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(ii way, from Washington Square to Union 
yj Square. But how many thousands, or 
even hundreds, of the myriad inhabitants of New York 
are really intimate with this place of strange contrasts? 
At the corner of Twelfth Street stands one of the last of 
the early mansions of an old Dutch family—the square- 
set, dignified Schermerhorn house, its brown stone and 
brick, its well-proportioned windows and spacious steps, 
exemplifying the quiet yet substantial taste of three- 
quarters of a century ago. Next to it is the even 
more imposing Society Library, the first library of its 
kind on the American continent, and long the centre 
of the literary life of our city. Here Emerson delivered 
his addresses; here Edgar Allan Poe read his paper 
entitled “Eureka,” the essay which, for his abnormal 
mind, solved the deepest riddles of existence. Wash- 
ington Irving was one of the presidents of the Society 
Library; and to it, in those critical hours when the 
British were in the act of capturing New York, the 
custodian of the documents in City Hall had hastily 
sent many books and documents that to this day remain 
deposited in one of the alcoves of the Library. 
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Past these two buildings taking up most of the block 
flows an incessant stream. of commercial vehicles. 
Trucks and express wagons weighted with all manner 
of merchandise—furniture, cotton goods, cases of fruit, 
automobile tires, glass-ware—testify to the varied ways 
whereby the merchants of the vicinity gain their liveli- 
hood. A private automobile is a rare sight in Univer- 
sity Place. Even the wide serenity of the Schermerhorn 
mansion and the Society Library, offering to the imag- 
inative passer-by the one strong note of contrast, leaves 
modern commerce the strident and almost undisputed 
monarch of all that we there survey. A strange place 
for the discovery of refined and sensitive works of art! 

And yet, after all, perhaps not so strange, for Univer- 
sity Place in its hurried run of half a mile has various 
auction houses where, almost every day of the week, 
sales take place. These auction houses are the largely 
neglected step-brothers of their aristocratic up-town kin. 
The gala events in the great halls of the American Art 
Association and at the Anderson Galleries are not for 
them. No newspaper records the collections offered and 
the prices fetched in University Place; no society woman 
or society man attends the sales there; hardly ever will 
an art dealer of consequence, or the private expert in 
art, enter the rooms where such minor, miscellaneous 
objects are offered. The game of public auction—as 
exciting a game as that which, with a similar name, is 
played at the card table—here goes on in drab surround- 
ings, with only second-hand dealers engaging in some- 
what tepid rivalry; and it is to the University Place 
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establishments that comes the output of storage ware- 
houses. 

Some time ago there visited my office Mr. Joseph 
Biadini, who had more than once in the past brought 
to my attention objects of either artistic or literary in- 
terest, picked up by him in out-of-the-way places. I 
recall, for instance, the silver pen and ink-well given by 
Allan Cunningham to Robert Burns and used by the 
poet during the last years of his life. On the present 
occasion Mr. Biadini had with him a number of pastels 
and crayon drawings which, with considerable excite- 
ment, he assured me were by Whistler. Even a casual. 
glance confirmed this opinion; and when Mr. Biadini 
named a very low price indeed, I bought them; saying, 
however, that after | had sold them, I should wish to 
send him an additional check very far in excess of the 
purchase price. 

Of course I wanted to know all about them; where- 
upon Mr. Biadini told me that he had acquired these 
drawings, together with some other Whistlers that he 
would let me have, at an auction sale at Kaliski and 
Gabay’s in University Place—a storage warehouse sale. 
Everyone knows that storage warehouses have the right 
to dispose of goods that have been left with them a 
long time and on whose storage the charges have not 
been met. Sold in various lots, and with no name of any 
artist attached, the pictures fetched a ridiculous 
price. 

In my first hour of study I found myself wondering 
as to the locality of three of the pastels. They were 
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landscapes whose country I did not recognize—had, 
therefore, never visited. Recalling that Whistler had 
for a brief period in 1866 lived in Chile, it occurred to 
me that these might belong to his work of that period, 
of which so little is known. There are, of course, the 
three pictures of Valparaiso Harbour, and Mr. Joseph 
Pennell records that two other paintings of Valparaiso 
have disappeared. Whistler gave these to the purser of 
the ship that was to take them back to London, but 
where they are now no one knows. Of the drawings 
made by Whistler in Chile there is no record anywhere, 
and, indeed, the entire Valparaiso adventure is shrouded 
in mystery. 

The moment the thought arose that here at last 
were some of the pastels of that strange period in 
Whistler’s life when he had gone to South America with 
the Quixotic intention of helping the Chileans against 
the Spaniards, I took up the telephone and called up 
Mr. Roger W. Straus, the son of my old and honoured 
friend, the late Oscar S. Straus, formerly Ambassador to. 
Turkey. Young Mr. Straus was and is an officer in 
the American Smelting and Refining Corporation, a con- 
cern with large mining interests in Chile. I asked him 
whether he knew Valparaiso well enough to recognize 
some sketches that might have been made in its vicinity, 
and he answered that he had visited Valparaiso for only 
a few days, but that there was at his office one of their 
chief mining engineers, Mr. Goodwin, who had lived in 
Chile for five or six years. 

Mr. Straus suggested my taking luncheon with him 
and with Mr. Goodwin, as well as with Mr. Edgar New- 
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house, a vice-president of the American Smelting 
Corporation, and felt confident that I could thus get a 
definite answer as to the pastels I was studying. So 
a few days later I did this. When Mr. Goodwin saw 
the first of the three pastels, he immediately expressed 
the belief that they were Chilean landscapes. “I think 
that stream,” he said, “is between Valparaiso and San- 
tiago.” Concerning the other two pictures he was 
equally informative. They were, it seemed to him, the 
country between Valparaiso and Santiago—the Chilean 
hills over which he had often ridden on horseback. The 
first point in my research was satisfactorily settled. 

The second point had to do with a monogram signa- 
ture appearing on one of these Chilean pastels. In the 
entire collection of these many pictures this was the 
only one to have any signature—a fact worth remem- 
bering if anyone cares to consider the thought of pos- 
sible fraud. This signature, while rather faint, still 
made evident an attempt to enlace the initials J. M. W. 
into a monogram. On referring to the Pennell Life of 
Whistler 1 found that in 1864 or 1865 Whistler began 
to use, in the manner of Japanese artists, his initials in 
this fashion. Rossetti had tried to sell one of Whistler’s 
pictures—‘‘La Princesse du Pays de la Porcelaine’”— to 
a collector, who was willing to buy it if Whistler would 
change a signature that appeared altogether too large 
to the would-be purchaser. Whistler refused; but Mr. 
Pennell suggests that this episode may have led him 
to adopt that small monogram signature which later 
developed into the butterfly. 

The next problem concerned the painting of a dining- 
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room. The Chippendale chair, the little oil painting 
over the fireplace, probably a-sketch by Whistler him- 
self, with its simple gold frame, the Chinese plates and 
vases, the simple arrangement and entire decoration of 
the room, all pointed, unmistakably it seemed to me, 
both as to taste in decoration and technique in painting, 
to Whistler. ; 

Though still to some extent a sketch, the painting 
shows in some of its phases decided mastery in the field 
of still life. But was it a room in Lindsey Row? Now, 
there has been discussion as to whether Whistler lived 
in two or in three of the houses in Lindsey Row, Chelsea. 
This is not the dining room of the house in which he 
lived longest, and as several of the Lindsey Row houses 
have been either torn down or remodelled, it may be 
impossible ever to identify this particular painting as a 
picture of one of Whistler’s own dining-rooms. Miss 
Florida Settle, who was both Whistler’s model and his 
personal friend, has told me that the canvas impresses 
her very much as being that of the dining-room in which 
she took breakfast with Whistler when, in 1901 or 1902, 
she visited him for the last time in London. If Miss 
Settle’s recollection is correct, the painting would then 
bring us to 74 Cheyne Walk; but I am inclined to the 
belief that the painting is of earlier date, and that it is 
of one of the Lindsey Row dining-rooms no longer in 
existence in its original form. Among other things, the 
door shows in its various-shaped panels a door identical 
in appearance with that of the dining-room in Whistler’s 
first house in Lindsey Row, this dining-room serving as 
one of the illustrations (after page 152) in The Whistler 
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Journal edited by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell. 

The only other painting in the group is an unfinished 
sketch of a woman reading. She is seated on a green 
sofa or chaise longue, with one red pillow and one green 
pillow behind her. She wears a slightly low-necked yel- 
low dress; however, as part painted, with the richer yel- 
low not shown save in the upper portion. The woman’s 
feet and the greater part of the left half of the picture 
are merely in an initial sketchy design, portions of the 
canvas remaining fully untouched. 

In order to identify this picture on my own check list 
I gave it the name of “The Green Sofa.” As to who the 
woman might be I had no idea until some months later 
my attention was directed to the biography of Lillie 
Langtry, published under the title of The Days I Knew. 
There appears (on page 60) the following paragraph: 
“James McNeill Whistler did a portrait of me, and the 
numerous sittings were, I think, enjoyed by both of us. 
By the way, I wonder what became of that unfinished 
picture and the yellow robe in which he was painting 
me? Both are still in existence I fancy.” Lillie Lang- 
try, now Lady de Bathe, states that ““The Green Sofa” 
is not the picture referred to in her book, and—having 
seen only a rather unsatisfactory newspaper reproduc- 
tion—seems to be of the opinion that it is not her por- 
trait. Certainly Whistler’s picture does not fully show 
the beauty of Lillie Langtry in her youth; and one may 
perhaps assume that, aware of the insufficiency of his 
sketch of the actress—from the point of view of her 
beauty—Whistler did not go on with the study referred 
to in Lillie Langtry’s memoirs, or this study, where the 
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nose, chin, mouth, short neck, shape of head, appear to 
be identical with those of Lillie Langtry; and where, 
too, Whistler has painted a yellow robe. 

The next picture that led to special research was a 
pastel showing some buildings and a touch of green (per- 
haps a back yard) in the foreground, with other build- 
ings and a river in the lower middle ground and a beauti- 
ful, typically Whistlerian sky in the background. At 
lower left is a building with a high and conical-shaped 
chimney, behind it two factory chimneys, and behind 
them the clock tower of a church. One may imagine 
the satisfaction there was in finding these same buildings 
and chimneys, though drawn from a different point of 
view, in a Whistler lithograph of the Thames near Bat- _ 
tersea. 

But more beautiful—because beautiful in every por- 
tion—is the pastel that I have called “The Two Sail- 
boats.” It shows a larger sailboat, black hulls, sails 
down, at right; at left a sailboat with white hull, appear- 
ing smaller because in the distance; at centre, a white 
house. Joseph Pennell suggested to me that this was the 
house of Charles Augustus Howell, at Selsey Bill, a resi- 
dence which Whistler visited. The water in foreground, 
with a green strip of land in centre-ground, takes up al- 
most half of the picture, the remaining half being given 
over to a brownish lavender-grey sky. 

In the treatment of the water Whistler has, in this 
pastel, been consummate. The art critic Mr. Stephen 
Bourgeois, said of it: “One sees in it, in spite of his 
New England ancestry, the sensuousness of Whistler. 
How caressingly he has handled those waters with his 
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fingers!” The reflection of the sky, the reflection of the 
black sailboat with its yellow mast, the feeling of motion, 
limpidity, and wetness, and the general loveliness of the 
colour scheme, with the simplicity of the composition, 
all combine to make this a masterpiece; by common 
consent of many critics, the loveliest of Whistler’s pastel 
sea-scapes. 

Then there was a full-length pastel study of a woman 
in a Grecian dress, a picture which one could quickly 
place as belonging to that period when Whistler was af- 
fected by, or at least working with, Albert Moore. So 
too with a pastel of a woman in Roman dress, both of 
them drawings of lovely feeling and of exceptional tonal 
quality. A pastel of a woman in white skirt, brown 
jacket, and straw hat, showing the woman taking the 
last step in the ascent of an elevation overlooking a 
winding river, displayed both in the figure and the en- 
tire colour scheme Whistler’s characteristics, and the 
woman herself bore resemblance to one of Whistler’s 
lithographs of the year 1878—plate 2 in The Lithographs 
of Whistler. Still another pastel, a woman walking and 
holding a folded parasol in her right hand, suggested— 
a symphony in greens and yellows—that London period 
when there was a mild craze for these two colours, and 
when there was much quotation of the lines concerning 
the “greenery yallery Grosvenor Gallery.” 

Two other drawings of women—one a pastel portrait 
of an elderly woman in lilac-coloured gown, and the 
other a charcoal drawing of a woman seated on a rock 
—left me rather uninterested; but a pastel study of a 
woman holding a white parasol in her left hand, and 
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wearing an olive-green two-piece dress with a jabot, led 
to quite an exciting hunt. _The woman walks on a hill- 
side whose grass in foreground is indicated by a vivid 
light green, and the dark green of the background, to- 
gether with the yellows and greens in dress, makes the 
entire sketch a characteristic study in colour—so char- 
acteristic, indeed, that Mr. George Peixotto, a painter 
who was also one of Whistler’s friends, said: ‘No one 
but an idiot would deny that this is a Whistler.” 

But who was the woman herself? A collector of 
Whistler suggested that it might be a portrait study of 
Mrs. Joseph Pennell. Comparing the drawing with 
Whistler’s portrait of Mrs. Pennell that appears as the 
second illustration in the autograph edition of The - 
Whistler Journal, the reason for this suggestion became 
manifest. Then too there is (plate 152 in The Litho- 
graphs of Whistler) a portrait entitled “A Lady Seated.” 
Below the title is the printed comment: “‘Erroneously 
described as Mrs. Pennell.”—If the pastel study of the 
woman with the white parasol is not the portrait of Mrs. 
Pennell, it is assuredly the same woman as “The Lady 
Seated”; but I myself am inclined to believe that all 
three are portraits of Mrs. Pennell, and that Whistler 
did not know two women who looked so much alike. 

The interesting research, some of whose results have 
here been briefly indicated, covered a period of many 
months, but before beginning it I asked Mr. Joseph 
Pennell to pass on these Whistlers. On October 8, 1924 
he came to see the collection. One picture after another 
aroused his admiration. The Chile pastels—‘“Between 
Valparaiso and San Diago,” “Landscape in Chile,” 
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“Landscape Near Valparaiso” —he considered lovely pic- 
tures, although he said that he had never before seen 
landscape pastels by Whistler of this kind. He called 
my attention to the rifts of blue in the upper sky of one 
of these pastels and the general scheme of blues and 
lavenders as very characteristic of Whistler, and he 
found marked characteristics of Whistler in all of them. 
He even suggested localities, as in the case of “The Two 
Sailboats.” 

Mr. Pennell went on to indicate the Whistierian qual- 
ity in many of the other drawings, showing me, for in- 
stance, how characteristic were the outer charcoal lines 
in the figure of the woman holding the folded parasol. 
The entire group, Mr. Pennell suggested, might have 
come from Whistler’s bankruptcy sale at London. Mr. 
Pennell concluded by asking me whether I would send 
a set of photographs of these pictures for his personal 
collection and another set to the Whistler collection in 
Washington that he had presented to the national Gov- 
ernment. 

With Mr. Pennell’s permission my secretary recorded 
his comments, and a type-written copy of them was 
later sent to him for such emendations as he might care 
to make. The corrections were trivial, and left the en- 
tire record as a document making evident that Mr. 
Pennell accepted the genuineness of the pictures. In- 
deed, I found various clues that Mr. Pennell gave me 
in the course of our conversation very helpful in my 
subsequent special research. 

One may imagine my surprise when I received a mes- 
sage from Mr. Pennell stating that, as there was a but- 
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terfly signature on the Chile pastel “Landscape Near 
Valparaiso,’ and as in 1866, when Whistler visited Chile, 
he had not begun to use the butterfly, this signature 
must be a fake, casting doubt on the authenticity of the 
pastel, and thus on the other pictures. 

I replied that there was no butterfly signature—that 
there was the interlaced monogram of Whistler’s initials, 
which was later to develop into the famous butterfly in 
all its variations; and I referred Mr. Pennell to Mr. 
Pennell’s own writings on the subject wherein he, many 
years ago, had set forth that in 1865 or 1866 Whistler 
began to use the monogram signature instead of his full 
name. Mr. Pennell, no doubt annoyed at being thus 
made the authority to controvert himself, brought up 
another point in connexion with the painting of the 
dining-room; and here I again refuted him by referring 
him to his own book on Whistler. Then he got a bit 
wild in his arguments. It was impossible, of course, for 
him to go further with the points of objection that he 
had previously advanced, so he suggested that the gen- 
tleman who had recognized the Chile pastels as sketches 
of that country must be so old that his memory could. 
hardly be reliable. This was most amusing; and I 
called Mr. Pennell’s attention to the fact that the as- 
pects of scenery had not changed, and that it was not 
necessary for a man to have been in Chile in 1866 in 
order to recognize Chilean landscape. The engineer, | 
added, was a young man, in his thirties. 

Now, Mr. Pennell, whose recent death has been a 
loss to American art, was a cantankerous old gentleman 
who had set himself up as the arch-priest at the Whistler 
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shrine. His idea that he, in a manner of speaking, 
owned Whistler, and the occasional envy and bitterness 
that intermingled with his many finer traits, may have 
led him to resent any important Whistler discovery on 
the part of another person. On one occasion, in the 
case of a well-known Fifth Avenue dealer, he went so 
far as to withdraw his authentication of a painting 
which he had a few days previously admired and passed 
upon as Whistler, only to be met by the dealer’s quiet 
statement that Mr. Pennell himself had, many years 
previously, written a note concerning this very paint- 
ing when it was included in a memorial exhibition of 
Whistler's works. Mr. Pennell’s resentment at having 
made himself Judicrous in his correspondence with me, 
after having originally left in my hands a record, cor- 
rected in his own autograph, of that conversation in 
which he had shown his belief in my Whistlers, led him 
to make an ambiguous remark to a reporter concerning 
them. It then became necessary to expose him in the 
public press—in letters and articles published in the 
New York Evening Post and the World—where he was 
challenged to permit the publication of our correspond- 
ence. Mr. Pennell relapsed into profound silence; 
would see no reporter; would make no further comment. 
He, who so loved a fight, knew that he was beaten—the 
one instance in his life when he retired from an alter- 
cation concerning art. But it is only fair to add that 
neither privately nor publicly did he ever deny the 
authenticity of the pictures whose loveliness and char- 
acteristic Whistlerian quality had so aroused his ad- 
miration the first and only time that he studied them. 
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Perhaps, after all, it was his bad memory, and not 
malice, that led to the blundering remark concerning 
a butterfly which did not exist—a blunder which led 
to the other blunders and self-contradictions in that 
series of letters which he refused to allow me to print, al- 
though I was eager to do so, for the sake of the record. 

Mr. Pennell’s suggestion that the pictures may have 
come from the Whistler bankruptcy sale was followed 
by other suggestions on the part of two other persons 
who knew Whistler. Miss Settle, his friend and model, 
told me that some twenty-five years ago Whistler in- 
formed her, with great excitement, that some of his 
sketches had been stolen. He suspected men acquain- 
tances who used frequently to visit Carmen (Carmen 
Rossi), the model who to some extent took care of his 
household, and whose exuberance appears in the portrait 
Whistler painted of her. Whistler thought that Miss 
Settle could, in quiet manner and without divulging his 
suspicions, find out something about the missing pic- 
tures; but in this she was never successful. 

A third surmise is that of Mrs. Joseph Whistler, 
Whistler's niece by marriage. Mrs. Joseph Whistler. 
who immediately pronounced as, in her opinion, beyond 
any question genuine these pictures that had come into 
my hands—thought that very possibly they had come 
from the old home in Baltimore of Whistler’s sister. 
She knew that Whistler had left some of his sketches 
there, and surmised that these were among them.—But 
it probably will never be possible to determine which 
of these three guesses—if, indeed, any of these three— 
is right. During some of the more hilarious evenings 
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at Whistler’s studio in London things were filched from 
his walls and his portfolios; pictures are known to have 
disappeared during his voyage back from South Amer- 
ica; and Whistler seems never to have made any list 
of his sketches. The surmises of Mr. Pennell, of Miss 
Settle, and of Mrs. Whistler must, it would appear, re- 
main surmises. 

But of course the main point is the characteristic qual- 
ity, the charm in colour, the flow in line, shown in these 
“lost Whistlers.” Many of them have now been repro- 
duced in the pages of art magazines and newspapers, 
both in England and America. Distinguished critics 
have written with enthusiasm concerning the loveliness 
of the Chile pastels, those fascinating documents of 
Whistler's mysterious voyage to South America; while 
in “The Two Sailboats” Mr. Guy Eglington has found 
“in the jewel-like limpidity of the water, the essence of 
what Whistler had to offer,’ and Margaret Breuning 
compared it to Whistler’s Venetian etchings in its power 
“to suggest with the slightest means a world of ephem- 
eral beauty shimmering in an opalescent atmosphere like 
the magic sight of some mirage.”—And such is only 
one of the pastels which Messrs. Kaliski and Gabay sold 
at their little-known auction house in University Place, 
quite unwitting of what fragile treasure had, through 
the vicissitudes of fortune, found so strange a port. 
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GA Mp] T was at the funeral of John Purroy 
~ ni] Mitchel, Mayor of New York during the 
years 1914-1917. In the Mayor’s rooms 

(| at City Hall were gathered the honor- 

Re eae S| ary pall-bearers, including many noted 
men of the nation and of the city, and with them ~ 
a small committee of Mitchel’s class-mates—the Colum- 
bia class of 1899. While we were waiting for the funeral 
cortége to form, I told a few men—including Theodore 
Roosevelt—of my last talk with Mitchel, at luncheon, 
a few days before he left for his military duties in the 
aviation field out west where he was so soon to meet 
his death. Many of Mitchel’s friends had advised him 
against accepting a majority in the Aviation Service, as 
he was too old for the kind of work for which men in 
the early twenties alone are supremely fitted. But his 
answer to us had been that he had tried in every way to 
get a commission in the fighting ranks in France, and 
that he had not succeeded. The antecedent altercation 
between the President of the United States and the 
Mayor of New York City may some day make interest- 
ing reading. Mitchel was set on getting into the fight- 
ing arena as soon as possible, and he looked upon his 
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acceptance of the offer of Major in the Aviation Service 
as the quickest way to get into the game. He was well 
aware of the danger involved, and it was in a very seri- 
ous mood that we had said good-bye to one another. 

In the very room where the pall-bearers were now 
waiting, Mitchel had been inducted into the office of 
Mayor. The exercises had been terminated as speed- 
ily as possible, for he was seriously ill before their con- 
clusion. A few of his class-mates were asked by an 
attendant to wait, as Mitchel had said that he wished 
to see us in his private office. It was fully half an hour 
before we were shown in. As we entered through the 
door, he was seated before his desk, with his arms rest- 
ing on the desk and his head buried in his arms. He 
straightened up as he heard us approach, his face white 
and drawn. 

“It’s been hell,” he said. 

And then he told us how, while he was making his 
inaugural speech, one of his terrible headaches had over- 
taken him. These headaches were due to a fever con- 
tracted some years earlier when he had gone to South 
America in the interests of a client of his law firm. 
From time to time they would come upon him without 
warning, and so intensely that they left him for the 
moment helpless. To me it seems altogether likely that 
he was overtaken by one of these attacks when he was 
alone in his flying machine, and that, with just enough 
time to unloosen his belt, which was found unfastened, 
he then lost control of the machine. 

Another theory, perhaps more plausible, is that of my 
friend Harry McClure, who had it from his nephew, 
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Colin McClure, an instructor in aviation at the camp 
where Mitchel was learning to fly. Mitchel, it ap- 
pears, always had gone up in a heavy Curtis biplane, 
which answered the stick so leisurely that there was no 
need for the flyer to fasten the belt around his body. 
On the day of the accident Mitchel for the first time 
used a light monoplane. When it responded with un- 
expected swiftness to the stick that had been moved to 
steer it downward, the unfastened flyer had been hurled 
out. 

Colonel Roosevelt was much interested in my own 
theory of the death of Mayor Mitchel, for whom he ex- 
pressed great personal liking and regard. Some months 
later I sent Colonel Roosevelt a monograph on Mitchel 
that I had written for publication by our Class. In his 
note of thanks the great soldier statesman who was one 
of our Presidents wrote of the fearless public servant 
who was the only Mayor of an American city to die in 
the course of military duties: “I need hardly say that 
I was a most staunch admirer of gallant John Purroy 
Mitchel.” 

The time will surely come (presumably after the pub- 
lication of the late and well-beloved Major Meloney’s 
biography), when the people of our city will more fully 
understand what manner of man this was who, after 
his splendid term of office, went down in his second 
mayoralty campaign in such overwhelming defeat. That 
he would not be re-elected he himself foresaw, accepting 
the nomination solely as a matter of duty and of loyalty 
to his loyal supporters, despite tempting financial in- 
ducements to abandon the field of politics for his former 
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sphere—the law. Prior to the fuller knowledge even- 
tually available to the public, let me present some as- 
pects of my friend and class-mate not, perhaps, so gen- 
erally known. 

“John Purroy Mitchel, Philolexian (2, 3)’—thus 
stands the record in the Columbian issued by the Class 
of ’99 at the end of junior year. No social clubs, scho- 
lastic honours, journalistic or athletic achievement, as 
with so many lesser names; merely his membership as 
sophomore and as junior in one of the two Columbia de- 
bating societies. A modest boy, reserved and with a 
touch of shyness, we all remember him; loyal and inter- 
ested in class affairs, yet reluctant to take any promi- 
nent part in them; quietly going his studious way. But 
at his death a great nation mourned him, and the great 
city over which he presided was hushed in proud sorrow. 

But it is not this contrast in circumstances separated 
by a mere score of years that, however inspiring, touches 
most strongly the memories of his class-mates who recur 
to their old Columbian. The tenderest and the deepest 
suggestion is in the home address that preceded his name 
—‘‘447 West 162nd Street.” From there as a boy he 
journeyed forth every morning to the college of his 
choice; there, in his mother’s home, that mother to whom 
he was so tenderly devoted, he lay enveloped in our 
country’s flag after he had died a hero’s death. 

There are degrees of heroism, but there is only one 
basic test: the willingness to pay the price of adherence 
to conviction. The more fortunate may escape the ex- 
action of the price; and among these, prior to the last 
year of his life, was Mitchel. Chance often decides the 
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consummation of the risk; the facing of it rests with the 
personal will. And in how many ways did he face 
danger! Is there a man in Columbia’s record who has 
more variously and more fearlessly confronted the perils 
that arose from unforeseen angles on the highway of his 
lifer 

Mitchel’s courage was his foremost virtue. What 
manner of courage was it, then—this virtue that found 
expression in so individual a way? It was enwrought, I 
think, of two elements: the valour of youth, and the un- 
relenting perseverance of the conscientious workman. 
The valour of youth (which is ever the hope of the 
world) was his to the end and rendered him at times too 
impetuous to don the robes of elder wisdom. While he - 
rejoiced in the strength, he lacked the philosopher’s sym- 
pathetic understanding of the weakness, of his oppo- 
nents. His was the courage of the pioneer; he wore no 
glove on his eager hand. 

We thus arrive at the concept of absolute physical and 
civic courage, with just that dash of recklessness which 
gives the touch of romance, the feeling of knightly days. 
On the intellectual side there remains that lack which 
was due to the invasion of intense temperament into 
the field of mentality. But, indeed, as his associates in 
municipal government can so well testify, so steady was 
the growth in his vision of affairs (his sympathy and 
understanding in matters affecting the welfare of chil- 
dren is an especially appealing instance) that, had not 
death raised its scythe at the midday of Mitchel’s life, 
the years would assuredly have continued their mellow- 
ing process on this dauntless man. 
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And yet does not the most inspiring appeal of his life, 
as of his death, come with the realization that this keen 
lawyer, this hard-working executive, ever retained the 
dear and daring qualities of a boy? Who but Jack 
Mitchel, after having restored order in the mine of a 
client, yet with so firm a hand as to have aroused the 
murderous enmity of a shameful gang of labourers, 
would have chosen a path through tangled forests close 
enough to give a parting salute of pistol shots over the 
heads of his would-be assassins, waiting to waylay him 
in the tropical dawn? The man had effectively com- 
pleted a dangerous task; the boy had his adventurous 
joke as he left the scene of his labour. 

Or again there comes to mind how, shortly after our 
entrance into the War, three of us were driving down 
the Bowery in the car of the Mayor, who was slated to 
give an address at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
We were in a hurry, as we were later to meet a number 
of class-mates at the theatre in New York; but even so, 
the car was going at so high a rate that Jimmie Pell 
said: “Say, Jack, my nerves aren’t what they used to 
be before I entered Wall Street. Won’t you tell your 
chauffeur to go slower?” 

Whereupon Mitchel, leaning forward, said to the 
driver: “Mr. Pell thinks we’re going too slow. Can’t 
you hit her up a bit?” 

But if his recklessness, often with the sense of humour 
at the bottom of it, was excessive, it had its complement 
in that phase of spiritual courage which is equally, and 
far more significantly, the courage of youth. 

And then his recklessness in dancing and flirting—his 
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unwillingness to admit that as long as he fulfilled his 
public duties to the top of his bent he need make con- 
cessions in what he regarded as the private actions of 
his personal life. As President of the Board of Alder- 
men, as Collector of the Port of New York, as chief 
magistrate of the city, he did all that his sworn duties 
of office demanded, without any thought of self. As 
Jack Mitchel he did what he wished to do, without suf- 
ficient thought of the implicit obligations of public 
office. 

Mitchel was drastically workmanlike, and when, as 
Mayor, he was the master workman of New York, he 
surrounded himself with the best workmen procurable, 
as heads of the city departments. He was eager to | 
learn, but if there was a clash of opinion, his opponent 
would have to fight him down with the clearest argu- 
ments. In senior year at college he had given much 
time to fencing; and in all his activities he used a keen 
foil; but he knew how to lower it gracefully. Yet one 
thing he could not do (and this is stated not as a virtue, 
or as a fault—merely as a fact): he could not use his 
graciousness, his merriness, his boyish charm, for public 
purposes, or for his own political advancement. He 
kept his friends, and let the voters go. 

Faithfully he served these very voters to whom he 
would make no concession alien to his principles, his 
pride, his personality. One cannot say that he had to 
fight those temptations to which corrupt politicians 
yield, for nothing corrupt could possibly tempt him; and 
with all a lawyer’s experience in special pleading he 
could not quibble with his conscience. One evening, a 
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few years after graduation, a class-mate found him un- 
wontedly subdued. When Mitchel was questioned re- 
garding his mood (it was at the beginning of the Ahearn 
investigation), he told how he had just made the choice 
that he thought would very greatly interfere with his 
career. He had not been, by the influential individuals 
who approached him, asked to recant in any way; nor 
(wise men!) did they criticize Mitchel for what he had 
done. He was merely urged not to press matters too 
far; gradually to cease his hunt, and let the yet un- 
touched quarry remain unknown to him and to others. 
He found it easy to disregard the unspoken threats and 
the insinuated promises, his main regret arising from the 
fact that he could not see his way to do what was asked 
almost as a personal favor by men who really had a 
kindly feeling for him, and who had known him since 
boyhood. It was this same kind of courage, made evi- 
dent in even more difficult circumstances, that led to his 
altercation with members of the hierarchy of his own 
church. There is no wish to enter now into the merits 
of that controversy: the self-evident point suffices that 
here was another instance of his adherence, at what- 
ever great cost to personal feelings and consideration of 
personal success, to conviction. 

The American politician or statesman who, holding 
such high office as was Mitchel’s, is dishonest, is such 
a rare—and foolish—bird (ultimately, an ostrich hiding 
his head in slime) that it seems almost derogatory to 
our national character if we stress too greatly this qual- 
ity of uprightness. But when it is bound up, as in Mit- 
chel’s case, with extraordinary physical fearlessness, and 
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allied rather with stern ideals than with the pleasant 
savours of democracy, it calls for emphasis as an essen- 
tial element in a striking whole. 

In matters of moment we may thus regard .as in- 
evitable the honesty of Mitchel. How spontaneous it 
was also in minor matters the following episode illus- 
trates. A few college friends ‘were dining together 
shortly after the appearance of Mayor Mitchel’s proc- 
lamation to the citizens of New York, subsequent to 
America’s entrance into the war. The remarkable style 
of that document led me to wonder concerning its au- 
thorship, and | commented on the unusual and subtle 
felicity of some phrases. Of course it is well known 
that Presidents, Governors, and other executives fre- ~ 
quently have their documents prepared prior to revision 
by them, or accept from their intimate advisers sugges- 
tions that are embodied in the state papers which repre- 
sent the thought and the policies of the chief. This 
traditional custom renders supererogatory any public 
acknowledgment in regard to details of authorship. But 
when Mitchel heard words of private praise for his pro- 
clamation as a piece of literature, he lost no instant in 
stating that the phrases whose style evoked this praise 
had been drafted, not by himself, but by the distin- 
guished pen of Elihu Root. It was at the time that 
Mitchel was appearing before the Legislature at Albany, 
and during those busy days he could certainly have 
found no abler assistant to participate in the prepara- 
tion of this splendid document, which in its final form, 
bore the revisions of the Mayor himself. 

There comes to mind an earlier dinner of a small 
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group of class-mates. Perhaps it is the part of discre- 
tion not to mention all the names, but there were present 
a minister of the gospel, a successful lawyer, a multi- 
millionaire, a college professor, the city’s Mayor, an 
author, a diplomat, and two or three others of us—all 
who had, in larger or lesser degree, achieved some man- 
ner of distinction. I asked whether there was anyone 
at the table who had never done anything which, had it 
been known, could have got him into jail. There was 
not a man who did not admit that he'had, in some in- 
stance or other, broken the laws. It was in one case a 
boyish lark—the stealing of a comparatively valueless 
spoon as souvenir of a college boat-race at Poughkeepsie; 
more serious misdemeanors in other cases. But I have 
often remembered the admission of our little group, with 
the light it throws on the proneness to do wrong acts, of 
the good luck that saves many of us from humiliation, 
if not from disgrace; the inherent command of the gener- 
ous attitude towards the errors and misfortunes of others. 

Few careers have offered more fascinating material 
than Mitchel’s for the optimist whose reasoning is based 
on the recognition that the world pays to character, and 
for the satirist who regards life as a game played, for 
the most part, with counters allotted by the unfeeling 
and dubious goddess Chance. If Mitchel’s great qual- 
ities of courage and honesty brought him, with well- 
nigh unprecedented rapidity, from the obscurity of 
college days to high appointive and elective offices, 
equally assuredly he suffered for these same traits, 
coupled as they were with that impatience which was a 
two-edged sword, first aiding him to hew his way through 
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opposition and later reacting upon himself. Then, too, 
there is the irony that this man, so painstaking in pub- 
lic duties, was so careless in personal risks. He would 
leave a tennis-court over-heated, and neglect to throw 
a coat around himself, though cool mountain winds 
were blowing; he would, in boyish fashion, delight, 
when the road was clear, in high speed in motoring. 
After his defeat as candidate for a re-election that he 
did not seek, when he saw in aviation the only swift 
path accessible to him in his desire to get to the fields 
of France, his zest for danger rose to those heroic 
heights where the first propulsion was his ineradicable 
sense of public duty. He who had preached prepared- 
ness to America showed how an American leader of 
men, disregardful of personal preference as to the man- 
ner of his participation, was ready to die. The thought- 
ful will ponder comparative values; the cautious will 
cavil; and the sense of the pity of the sacrifice will 
long linger in the minds of his friends. But still longer 
will endure the radiant, irradiating forces, emanating 
from his death as well as his life. Many men lead fine 
lives; but few go to such glorious and conspicuous 
deaths, so freely envisioned by the man himself. His 
death connotes a deeper wisdom than that of easy logic; 
it symbolizes not alone democracy, where the ruler of a 
city is transformed into a soldier seeking the risks that 
thousands of unknown men accept; it symbolizes the 
determination of America to play her part in the most 
pregnant crisis of history; and even more than this it 
speaks in ideal phrase the eternal spirit of chivalrous 
youth. 
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Who, then, of his class-mates, his friends of later 
years, his fellow citizens, his admiring debtors, unnamed 
and innumerable, in fighting lands across the sea, would 
have had him different—this serious and exemplary 
Mayor, this lover of practical jokes, this indefatigable 
student of public affairs, this humorous disdainer of 
Dame Grundy, this intrepid soldier, this winning and 
careless boyr He remained unspoiled by high office, 
ever simple in his ways; undaunted by ghastly attacks 
of physical pain; impervious, when his ardent sense of 
duty pointed more difficult paths, to considerations of 
personal advancement along the lines of honourable 
wealth or of easy power. At times of crisis he proved 
himself life’s master; yet he enjoyed life in many ways; 
drank deep its sparkling cup. And thus we come back 
to the old class publication with which we began; for 
in the Columbian a college man’s record had as its 
heading some quotation indicative of personality or 
character. To the quiet young Mitchel his class-mates, 
not without discernment, allotted these lines: 


He seemed a man of cheerful yesterdays and confident 
to-morrows. 


These “cheerful yesterdays” his friends will not for- 
get; while a war-devastated and disillusioned world may 
yet turn to “confident to-morrows,” largely because 
youth still achieves and still sacrifices in the manner 
typified by the life and the death of John Purroy 
Mitchel. 

On Alumni Day, February 12, 1921, exercises were 
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held at Columbia University to commemorate Columbia 
men who had died in war service. A part of the pro- 
ceedings was the unveiling of a bronze tablet designed 
by Jo Davidson, the sculptor, as a memorial to Mitchel. 
President Butler, representing the university; the Hon. 
George McAneny, in behalf of the Mitchel Administra- 
tion; Major-General Robert L. Bullard, for the United 
States Army; Colonel Arthur Woods, representing the 
American Legion; and Prof. Hans Zinsser, for the Class 
of 1899, spoke of Mitchel’s life and his achievement. 
As presiding officer of the day the privilege fell to me 
of introducing the speakers whose simple eloquence 
was in consonance with the occasion. Most touching 
of all were the words of Hans Zinsser. ‘And let us 
hope that here,” he said in concluding his tribute to our 
dead class-mate, “from these surroundings . . . from 
these great opportunities, and from our friendships, per- 
haps he drew some little inspiration. And, since he had 
to die, let us at least take comfort in the manner of 
his death; cut off in high endeavour, giving all he had, 
intrepid, and his face turned to the wind.” 


Long years shall storms of rain this bronze assail, 
Here on these heights where you to manhood came; 
And many snows shall whiten it; the flame 

Of countless summers burn; the Hudson’s gale 

Beat gainst it; yet the sculptured line prevail. 

So distant youth the legend of your fame 

—Fame that your college and your city claim— 
Shall pause to read, and you with honour hail. 


The page unfinished, oft has greatest strength. 
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JOHN PURROY MITCHEL 


You were of those who fearless write their fate. 


Leaving grey Death life’s phrase to punctuate 
How’er he would, you reckoned not its length: 
An acolyte of Duty and of Joy, 

A dauntless man, a dear and daring boy. 
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URING their last year in college, in the 
winter. of 1898 two Columbia seniors 
decided that they would, immediately 
upon graduation, start a periodical de- 
: yj voted to creative and critical literature 
along the line of their own tastes and views. The 
journalistic and pictorial tendencies conspicuous in the 
magazine world, with verse used for the most part as 
a stopgap and comparatively little fiction save from 
the pens of writers already known, led them to hope 
that a literary magazine different from any other then 
in the field might find a public. Faddish and decadent 
elements were to be avoided, and the finest standards 
and traditions of literature were to guide an editorial 
policy which would seek to be both conservative in its 
attitude towards the merely clever and sensational, and 
progressive in the cordiality of its welcome of the 
younger talent. 

William Aspenwall Bradley had been the editor of 
the Morningside, the brightest of Columbia’s publica- 
tions, and of the junior year-book, the Columbian. The 
editorship of the Columbia Literary Monthly and of 
the senior class-book had fallen to my lot, and we had, 
moreover, been the two managing editors of Spectator, 
the college newspaper, whereof our friend Arthur Fowler 
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was the editor-in-chief. We thus had had a fair amount 
of undergraduate editorial experience before starting 
upon East and West. 

I wonder whether Billy Bradley, still one of the dear- 
est of my friends, feels the same thrill of pleasure, not 
unmingled with the sensation of life’s disillusion, that 
comes to me on turning the pages of our little monthly 
magazine of letters. From November, 1899, till Octo- 
ber, 1900, it ran. In the course of that year Bradley’s 
father died and my father died. The obligation of earn- 
ing a livelihood led us to bring to an end the work upon 
which we had engaged. The twelve issues showed a defi- 
cit of about two hundred and fifty dollars, and we were 
too little versed in the business of magazine publication 
to realize that this was really a record of considerable 
promise. Indeed, some years later Frank A. Munsey 
told me that he would have been willing to buy the 
property had he known the magazine had come so near 
to paying expenses during its initial year. Mr. Mun- 
sey’s statement was all the more interesting as his 
own magazine had been the only one of our contempo- 
raries to chaff us on our aims; but then Mr. Munsey 
was entirely frank in his avowal that he looked upon 
literature just as he looked upon any other commodi- 
ties—‘‘potatoes or shoes,’ was his phrase. 

Our interest in the work of the younger set made of 
East and West a magazine wherein numerous writers 
still in their early twenties were represented. This 
perhaps especially in the field of poetry. Percy Wallace 
MacKaye, recently graduated from Harvard, sent us 
verses from the University of Leipzig, where he was 
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then studying, and in his “Lines Written Among The 
Turrets of Milan Cathedral,” and his poem “On First 
Hearing an English Skylark’ was deeply embedded that 
passion for beauty which characterizes the work of his 
subsequent career. J. E. Spingarn, in his day the fore- 
most of American undergraduate poets, and now long 
recognized as one of America’s most scholarly critics, 
poured a flood of lovely images into our pages, with | 
perhaps his “advice to his young brother on his twelfth 
birthday” as the most appealing of all his poems. 


And these few flowers of love I bring, 
To show you life with love impearled— 
Yea, love, the only perfect thing 

In this our most imperfect world; 

And if an older brother’s right 

To love and teach you year by year 

Be challenged as the years take flight, 

I still may say: “God bless you, dear!” 
] still may take you by the hand, 

And point to where the swallows fly, 
And say: “Take comfort; understand; 
For oh, the heavens are so high!” 

And you will know that earth is wide, 
And weary, it may be, but know 

That men may on the whirlwind ride, 
And soar beyond the sunset glow. . . . 


Howard Chandler Robbins, just out of Yale, struck the 
same note of the undaunted endeavour in a poem again 
in accord with the magazine’s motto of ‘Nor ask advice 
of any other thought but faithfulness and courage.” 
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One wonders whether many of the parishioners of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine are aware of the noble 
verses that their dean wrote as he was crossing the 
threshold of manhood; and surely no exhortation in any 
of his sermons as an elder man can be finer than such 
stanzas as these: 


One conflict past—a thousand still succeeding it! 
Should such thoughts affright us whom the vision late had 
blest? 
Shall the stalwart arm be stayed 
Or the dauntless foot dismayed 
When the guerdon lies beyond them—as our eager hearts 
attest P 


O sovereign Strength—whose will, supreme, imperious, 
Stirred our wills to action, stamped success on every brow— 
Keep our hearts—of doubt untainted— 
Faithful, fearless, and acquainted 
With the hope that makes men heroes—and the praise be 
Thine, as now. 


There were poems also in lighter vein, and Alice Duer 
Miller’s “Song” still sings through the years. “A man, 
a maid and a mood of mirth” all meet in the springtime, 
and lips meet in the starlighted garden. Youth and 
beauty and love presented in the simplest of terms; but 
no deep love; just that love which is essentially youth. 
And then: 


Frost in the air— 
The air like wine— 
Go you your way, 
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' And Ill go mine. 
Lightly we part 
Who lightly met— 
What more is needed, 
When both forget? 


Alice Duer Miller now is one of the most sought-after 
of magazine writers, and the checks that she receives 
for her stories presumably often go into the four figures; 
but with what a charming note of thanks she acknowl- 
edged the check for just two dollars which was all that 
East and West could afford! 

Another woman whose stories are now eagerly read 
by the larger public, and who sent us rich, passionate 
verse, was Beatrix Demarest Lloyd. Do you remember, ~ 
Beatrix, those early years when our old friend Edmund 
Clarence Stedman loved to have his little group of 
favourite young people at his home in Lawrence 
Park—the group whereof Zona Gale and Ridgely Tor- 
rence were members? Do you remember our larks, 
with you and Laura Stedman as the leaders, and the gift 
of the bronze ink-well which we all gave to the old poet 
on his seventieth birthday? 

“Nothing could have touched me more to the quick 
with affectionate emotion than just this remembrance,” 
he wrote. “You may be sure that it will hold its place 
where it belongs, on my work-table, and be valued 
much as Galahad might have prized the Grail—had it 
stayed with him. For of Heavenly Love we may dream, 
but know nothing, while from the currents that flow 
between earthly hearts—young and old—we do gain our 
most real and exquisite compensation. I held up quite 
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stoically, not to say cynically, against various preludes 
to my seventieth birthday, until the tribute from my 
peerless little ‘Circle’ came in—but that at once broke 
me up—or down—instantly and entirely. By the way, 
was there ever a more charming rosary of names than 
that of the seven fair saints: Beatrix, Laura, Mary, 
Rose, Anne, Zona, and Margaret? Well, you have 
made me feel that there is ‘something given to us 
in life,’ and that in some respects I have had my share. 
Best of all, I am sure of keeping to the end the loyalty 
which this bronze beauty symbolizes.” 

Stedman, many years a friend of my parents and a 
fellow member of my father’s on the New York Stock 
Exchange, had shown cordial interest in East and West 
from the outset; and had, indeed, made some suggestions 
on the first draft of the prospectus of the magazine. 
Other poets, already well known, were among our early 
supporters and contributors—such men as Richard Bur- 
ton, Clinton Scollard, Madison Cawein, Clarence Urmy, 
Curtis Hidden Page, and most important of all, George 
Edward Woodberry. Professor Woodberry, thirty years 
ago, was the great fountain of inspiration in the under- 
graduate life at Columbia; and only last year, on the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday, a large group of 
his students—members of the Woodberry Society— 
gave a dinner in his honour to testify to the affection 
wherein he still is held by his former students. They 
not only think of him as a master of comparative litera- 
ture, a critic whose knowledge passes into the wider 
wisdom that has as its germinal thought the continuity 
of the race life; they think of him also as the teacher 
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who opened up many avenues for their own approach 
to the beauty of things objective and subjective. Our 
old professor of rhetoric, George Rice Carpenter, once 
said to me that there were three types of college pro- 
fessors: the specialist, the professor with executive 
ability, and the great human teacher. He instanced 
as Columbia’s pre-eminent example of the first class, 
Mr. Wilson, the famous zoologist; Nicholas Murray 
Butler he chose to exemplify the second class; and Mr. 
Woodberry as supremely the inspirational teacher. 
While the present generation can not have the privilege 
of personal contact with Mr. Woodberry as a teacher, 
there still remains the message contained in his writings. 
His essay on Virgil is, to my mind at least, the summit 
of his prose pieces, and “The Roamer,” first published | 
in East and West, his poetic masterpiece. “The AZneid” 
Mr. Woodberry considers “the greatest single book writ- 
ten by man because of its inclusiveness of human life, 
of life long lived, in the things of life,” and his essay, 
where Virgil’s charm, pathos, and majesty are dwelt 
upon in a series of judgments and expositions without 
parallel in our literature marks the height of Mr. Wood- 
berry’s interpretative and creative criticism. “The 
Roamer” is a spiritual epic so fraught with noble lines 
of sheer beauty that, if one were to begin quoting, it 
would be difficult to stop. In both these writings, as 
in so many of the other writings of George Woodberry, 
there is evident the belief that life—to use a phrase 
from one of his private letters—“is made up of warfare 
and worship,” and that we must be found on the fighting 
line when need be. 
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John Erskine, who more than any other single man 
has kept up the Woodberry tradition among the teachers 
of Columbia, was, when hardly more than a boy, among 
the writers in East and West. In all his verses of later 
days is there a more delightful little lyric than that 
which, under the title of “Parting,” he sent us? 


Not in thine absence, nor when face 
To face, thy love means most to me; 

But in the short-lived parting-space, 
The cadence of felicity. 


So music’s meaning first is known, 
Not while the bird sings all day long, 
But when the last faint-falling tone 
Divides the silence from the song. 


Erskine is still a professor at the university which 
even in our time had so many men of letters, all of them 
friendly to our little magazine. One of the very widely 
known, then as now, was Brander Matthews. Mr. Mat- 
thews’s most largely attended course was in American 
literature, but even more worth while were his lectures, 
or, rather, his talks, on the drama. His knowledge of 
the value of technique, his deep liking for his subject, 
his lucid view of the social conditions which to so great 
an extent have affected the French stage, all contributed 
to the illumination of his expositions of the works of 
Moliére, of Augier, Sardou, Dumas, and the others. 
What pleasure it was to meet in Mr. Matthews’s office, 
le monde ou lon ne s'ennute pas, to linger over the 
niceties of Pailleron, pierce through the skilful empti- 
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ness of Scribe, reach the crest of adventurous life with 
Hernani, and see the dark soul of things that the whitest 
camellias shall not hide! There we used to sit in soci- 
able circle, as free to smoke with the professor as to 
argue against him. Nocomment, if in any way cognate, 
was forbidden, and the very informality of these meet- 
ings gave rise to a fluency of thought and speech that 
never failed to make the hour worth while. 

Brander Matthews was, with Stedman, Woodberry, 
and Professor E. R. A. Seligman, one of the sponsors 
of East and West. The fifth was Harry Thurston Peck, 
whose life came to so tragic an end. What a mess a 
woman can make of a man’s life, or, to put it perhaps 
more fairly, what a mess a man can make of his own 
life! But in those days Harry Thurston Peck held 
a very distinguished position in both the literary and 
the scholarly life of New York. Refreshing in the 
discords of his opinions, buoyant, assertive, and yet often 
analytically thoughtful, fair-minded and unafraid, he 
was valuable as author, editor, and teacher. 

In spite of his being a professor of Latin, nothing dry 
found its way into Mr. Peck’s writings. In his essays 
there was a quick seizing of each theme, and a clear 
elucidation of the author’s thought. Nowhere is his 
sanity better displayed than in the article on Nietzsche, 
where the author shows, together with a capacity for 
deep thinking, a sympathy with those strivings which, 
even when tainted with insanity, reveal their kinship 
with the ideal efforts of the human mind. The essay 
had for companion pieces some papers which are, after 
all, only transitory in their interest. It was this dual 
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tendency in Mr. Peck’s mental make-up that gave rise 
to the feeling that he sacrificed to the many-mouthed, 
insatiable god, Timeliness, the greater position to which 
he might otherwise have attained. We read the intro- 
duction to Trimalchio’s Dinner and recognize how in- 
teresting, how easy-flowing, justly written, is this essay 
on the story, the romance in antiquity. Wide knowl- 
edge and a graceful style go hand in hand. Asa Latin 
scholar who was at the same time a lover of literature 
and a stylist, its author could, if he had but devoted him- 
self to the task, have enriched American culture through 
extensive translation and interpretation of the ancient 
writers. There is much need of a Jebb or a Jowett on 
this side of the Atlantic. It was not enough for those of 
us who admired Mr. Peck to pass many an amusing 
hour in the perusal of his lighter papers, in the Bookman 
and elsewhere, discovering that he could with equal 
penetration trace to their very roots the charms of fem- 
inine tresses, the growths of political disturbances, and 
the intricacies of Latin verbs. 

Two other Columbia professors arise with pleasant 
memories from the pages of East and West, both of them, 
happily, still among the living. Professor W. P. Trent, 
whose essay entitled “Poe’s Rank as a Writer’ was 
among our most notable papers, had given up his pro- 
fessorship in history in the University of the South to 
succeed to the chair in literature left vacant by the 
death of Richard Hovey. Often in youth we used to 
join in the chorus of Hovey’s “Stein Song,” the poet 
himself acting as the leader! “It’s always fair weather 
when good fellows get together with a stein on the table 
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and a good song ringing clear.” But now Hovey’s hours 
of play and his hours of work were ended, and the work 
itself was going forward under the capable supervision 
of Professor Trent, whose volume on Milton had already 
won him that reputation as a scholar which the years 
have so greatly augmented. And during those years 
when I had the real privilege of being associated with 
Professor Trent in editing unpublished writings of Wash- 
ington Irving and Robert Louis Stevenson there have 


been many many opportunities to observe at close — 


range the graciousness of personality, the rigorous 
scholarly methods, the uncompromising intellectual in- 
tegrity of this Southern gentleman. 

But perhaps the most gracious of all personalities _ 
among the Columbia men of letters who wrote for East 
and West was Professor A. V. Williams Jackson. His 
international reputation as an oriental scholar meant 
less to us who were his students than that peculiar charm 
which was a part of his influence. There comes back 
in thinking of Mr. Jackson, not so much the recollection 
of the poet’s interpretation of Shakspere, or the 
scholar’s criticism of the Shahnamah and other Persian 
literature, as the recollection of this Columbia graduate 
and professor in quite other surroundings than those of 
the lecture room. It is springtime and a carful of stu- 
dents is on its way to Princeton, to the baseball game. 
They have started singing, and before long the imme- 
morial and inevitable “In Heaven Above’ is caught up 
by all the voices. Just as the final line, with its tradi- 
tional damning of the faculty, is reached, some one of 
the singers notices for the first time that Mr. Jackson 
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is seated at the end of the car. Before there can be 
any question of how he likes the emphatic ending pro- 
nounced so shoutingly in his ears, he has jumped to his 
feet with (as nearly as. the words come back, after the 
lapse of years) ““That’s all right, boys. Let us have it 
again. I'll sing it with you.” And so again we begin: 


In heaven above, 
Where all is love, 
The faculty won't be there, 


to end the song with a hearty cheer for the representa- 
tive of the faculty, our college-mate, Mr. Jackson. 

East and West had its departments of editorial com- 
ments, articles on the drama, and book reviews. Its 
fiction—short stories, not serials—came largely from 
new writers, although we did have W. C. Morrow, one 
of the most remarkable of all American authors in the 
realm of the weird, and the teacher in the art of fiction 
of various of the younger men whose reputation was 
first made in the West. Yet it was in its essays that, 
as far as prose is concerned, our little magazine was 
strongest. The papers on “Democracy and Dilettant- 
ism” by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., “The Use of English” 
by Richard Burton, “The Habit of Letting Oneself 
Go” by Gerald Stanley Lee, “A Hopeful View of Poetry” 
by Meredith Nicholson, “Some Theories of the Novel’s 
Evolution” by F. W. Chandler, and “American Liter- 
ary Commonplace” by Francis Moore Colby, formed, 
with other essays, on Stevenson, Swinburne, Gerhart, 
Hauptmann, Poe, Henri de Regnier, Stephen Phillips, 
and such almost forgotten men of genius as Phillip 
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James Bailey, the author of Festus, and H. H. Brownell, 
the greatest of American war lyricists, a group of papers 
that evoked wide discussion and considerable praise. 

But in the present retrospect it is really the verse 
in the pages of our short-lived periodical that most 
beguiles me, and the temptation to further quotations 
is too strong to resist. Passing by names of writers 
that have since appeared in numerous anthologies— 
and from some of these I have already quoted—there 
comes to view that group of young poets who undoubt- 
edly had the flair in early days, but who, for one reason 
or another, seem not to have continued, publicly at 
least, along the paths of verse writing. I wonder what 
has happened to Arthur Ketchum, whose series of son- - 
nets entitled “From Héloise to Abélard” commemorated 
with such rare beauty the passion of those great lovers 
who forgot their lesser vows. 


In the dim church at vesper-time to-night 
Amid the surge of canticle and prayer 
And ecstasies of adoration, there, 

With the great cross high in the tapers’ light, 

I crouched where all the nuns knelt, hushed and white. 
Those still, pure women! Have they aught to share 
With hearts that yearn, and mad desires that dare 

To barter Heaven for earthly touch and sight? 

Across the singing came a dream to me— 

Lo, it was April and we twain astray 
Down drifted orchard-paths in that old place 

My heart has folded safe in memory. 

Do you remember, Dear, that sweet spring day? 
Ah, pity, Lord! Let me forget its grace! 
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Sometimes I wonder in these faint sweet days 
’Twixt April’s promise and June’s perfecting, 
When, hushed with wonder at triumphant spring, 
The Earth her homage with all beauty pays; 
And down the borders of the garden-ways 
Shine daffodils—a golden marshalling; 
While from green lawns, at tender evening, 
Comes clear and full a robin’s note of praise,— _ 
I wonder, Dear, in that new life you know 
Of larger purpose, comes some mem’ry yet, 
Of one who found and loved you long agor 
“You will forget,” you said, your eyes grown wet. 
O dear Love, first and last, it is not so; 
I have forgiven—I cannot forget! 


I wonder what has happened to William Lucius 
Graves, whose “Down the Trail” expressed so poignantly 
the universal thought of the brevity of life, and that 
oblivion, even in the minds of those that are dear to us, 
to which we are ultimately destined. 


Will orchards green and whiten 
And turn to red the same, 
And daylight pale and brighten, 
When I am but a name? 


Will all the maids I’ve cherished 
And all the lads I’ve known 
Forget that I have perished, 
A leaf to darkness blownP 


Why, yes; an hour o’ weeping, 
And quick with grief we’re done! 
For every lad that’s sleeping 
There wakes a better one! 
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What has happened to Charlotte Lowry Marsh and 
Lulah Ragsdale, and Helen Bullis, and Herbert Bash- 
ford and Clarence Wellford and Philip Gerry, whose 
sonnets and lyrics brought music into the pages of 
East and West? Wave they been wholly caught up in 
the struggle of life, or placidly content in ways not 
associated with their early literary ambitions, or are 
they still, in the phrase of Alice L. Seligsberg, “hunters 
of dreams”? 


O hunters of dreams! What is it ye chase? 
A song hardly heard? A vanishing face? 

A path in the distance that leads and betrays? 
Or a memory dim of glorified days? 


The less emotional note—the humorous-philosophic 
note—was struck by others of our verse writers. There 
was, for instance, Henry Rogers Remsen’s “Karnak 
Cat,” the wonderful Egyptian terra-cotta which was the 
pride of its owner—a marvellous antique that had in- 
spired a poet. Then, one day, it fell and broke. 


Alas! for all its sacredness! 
The mould was plain enough, 
Of sham red terra-cotta 
Where the paint was cracked and rough. 
And so the Karnak Cat was new— 
A thing of plaster, paint, and glue! 
I think it served her right, don’t your 
Ah, yes, 
And yet 
Don’t we nurse Karnak Kittens, too? 
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Similarly humorous and philosophic was Charles E. 
Merrill’s brief parody of Omar Khayyam. When 
Charlie, now a successful publisher, sent in these verses, 
he assured us that they were “perfectly moral.” 
“Annyway,” he wrote, “poets are born, not maids.” 


Whin I was young, I give a lot of t’ought 

To all this High Serblime an’ suchlike rot, 
And now I know—just what I knew before; 

Mebbe it’s thrue, me b’y—mebbe it’s not. 


There’s them that lays up threasure in the sky 

They'll niver see—they’ll niver get that high; 
Ah, Terence! don’t you listen to no band 

Ten blocks away, playin’ “Swate By-an’-bye.” 


Some Dill’s cut plug, a pipe ye’ve smoked before, 
A wild young t’ing to kiss behind the door: 

An’ now an’ thin an avenin’ wit’ th’ dhrink— 
Sure, what the divil wud ye ask wit’ more? 


Fill up the can, thin, an’ we'll send it back; 
Man, don’t be t’inkin’ of the t’ings ye lack— 

Ye know this ain’t no long job, annyway, 
An’ any minut’ we may get the sack. 


“An’ any minut’ we may get the sack.” How lightly 
and rightly Charlie Merrill phrased it in those days 
when he had just graduated from Yale! 

But of all the episodes related by men swapping 
stories about their experiences in France, what more 
illuminative of the tragedy of Chance than that which 
we heard from the lips of Major Merrill? It was the 
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night before the Armistice, and desperate fighting was 
continuing along the line. An American officer was in — 
charge at one of the small head-quarters right behind 
the line. Late in the night a French major came into 
the building, and introduced himself as the liaison 
officer. After a brief discussion of plans, the French- 
man asked his companion how he felt about getting into 
the fighting. “It’s bully,” was the reply of the Ameri- 
can, who had just come from the S. O. S., and who was 
eager for the more arduous and dangerous part of the 
service. But his companion had been fighting since 
the first week of the war, had been fighting for four 
years, and was drenched with the misery and brutality 
of it, and with the blood of dead comrades. “Every 
night I pray to the Virgin,” he said, “that this will be — 
the last night of this ghastly affair.” 

The American had not slept for twenty-four hours; 
the Frenchman had gone without sleep for thirty-six 
hours. Even so, it took some argument for the former 
to persuade the latter to try to get a little rest. The 
liaison officer agreed only after the American major had 
promised to awaken him if there was the least need for 
their consulting. 

Hardly had the Frenchman thrown himself upon the 
floor, where he immediately went to sleep, when two 
young lieutenants came into the room. The major told 
them that they, too, should rest. As one of the lieuten- 
ants slung his officer’s belt over his head, preparatory to 
removing his tunic, the belt, catching in his hip 
pocket, threw the revolver into the air. It exploded, 
and the bullet went straight to the heart of the sleeping 
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POEMS FROM EAST. AND WEST 
Frenchman. The next morning the Armistice was de- 
clared. The dead officer’s prayer to the Virgin had been 
finally answered. 

It is with a prayer of another nature that these recol- 
lections evoked by East and West may, with a tribute of 
affection, fittingly come to a close. Russell H. Loines is 
remembered by all who knew him as one of those rare 
natures in which courage, simplicity, truth and love of 
beauty are intimately inwoven. Poetry was his avoca- 
tion, and in his far too brief life younger writers on both 
sides of the Atlantic—including such men as Rupert 
Brooke and Walter de la Mare—had the benefit of his 
friendship and of his critical enthusiasm. Among names 
little known to the public there can be few of lovelier 
influence and associations. If there be a life beyond 
death, surely Russell Loines is led on by that guiding 
influence of love which he invoked in his little lyric of 
long ago, when he communed with the summer stars: 


Now as alone by night I fare, 
Not desolate | turn to these, 
My orbéd jewel-beads of prayer, 

My rosary of Pleiades, 
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gf | HERE are, say 2,000,033 auction-bridge 
. players in the United States. This is a 
{ guess. It may be a few millions out of 
@ the way, but that doesn’t matter. 2,- 
ey ati 9S) 000,033 is the number that I have ar- 
rived at without a moment’s thought; and I stick to it. 
Assuming it to be correct, and making the further as- 
sumption that all these men and women will read this — 
article (thus very happily increasing the circulation of 
the volume in which it appears), there is little doubt 
that 2,000,000 persons will, if they follow the sugges- 
tions herein set forth, become, in such instances as pos- 
sible, much worse players. The remaining fraction may 
find themselves playing a more successful game. 

My thesis is that good players play rules, very good 
players play the betting percentage, while the superlative 
players play psychology. They must, of course, know 
rules and the betting-odds, but first and foremost they 
play men rather than cards. That good cards are more 
important than good psychology is true only for the mo- 
ment. In the long run luck tends to break even; and 
just as the men with genius in military strategy or in 
statesmanship know when to do the seemingly impos- 
sible thing, so the card strategist, having mastered all 
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the usual rules, departs from them with that audacity 
which wins the day. 

Now, I have, I trust, fitting respect for the men who 
have written the best-known books on auction bridge, 
and number many of them among my acquaintances. 
I don’t presume to better their instruction for the mil- 
lions; but you, dear sir or madam, who obviously belong 
to my noble little band of the theoretical thirty-three, 
I would ask: Have you ever deeply considered the 
rule concerning the indication of strength or weakness 
that you give to your partner by the simple means of 
the discard? Have any of the leading teachers of the 
game taught you anything concerning the false dis- 
card—when to use it, and why? Have you ever con- 
sidered that there are many times when it is far more 
important that you should not give information to your 
opponent than that you should give honest information 
to your partner? The false discard is one of the most 
effective moves in any brilliant game among good 
players, but to teach its proper use is exceedingly dif- 
ficult. It is quite apparent that if you feel reasonably 
sure that your partner will not again be leading, the 
false discard will lose some of its dangers. In it still 
inheres the danger that it may adversely affect his 
own guarding of some suit. All this must be sized up 
without a moment's hesitation before your play is made; 
and even so it is a play that is liable to succeed accord- 
ing to the nature and the method of play of the person 
you are seeking to deceive. A conventional player 
is almost sure to be taken in; a brilliant player who 
is on the look-out for stratagems, may or may not 
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be. If you have tricked him that way on the pre- 
ceding day you may now fail; if you have tricked 
him that way five minutes earlier, he will probably not 
believe that you are doing it so soon again. 

Another point is that of the false lead. This should 
be used far less frequently than the false discard, but 
is at times highly successful. It belongs to that category 
of plays where you have decided that the situation calls 
for disregard of your partner, and where the fight is be- 
tween you and the player of the hand. If, for instance, 
a bid comes up where you have reason to believe that 
the player at your right has the ace or the king of the 
trump suit and that the dummy has the king or the ace, 
and you have the queen and knave blank, your lead of 
the knave will almost assuredly make a trick for the ~ 
queen. The player will nine times out of ten hold: the 
first trick with the high card in the dummy and then 
lead up to his own hand for the unsuccessful finesse. 
According to the rules, your lead of the knave has denied 
the queen, and with most players rules are rules. Only 
the other evening I experimented with a variation on 
the same theme. One of the best and craftiest players 
in the Whist Club was playing the hand at three hearts. 
Considering the cards that I held, it seemed to me 
assured that my partner and | could count on three 
tricks in the other suits; perhaps four, but very possibly 
only three. It was rubber game, and no score on either 
side. The dealer had begun with a one-heart bid: | 
had gone to a spade; the third player had jumped to 
three hearts. Almost certainly there were at least nine 
hearts held by the opponents. If there were more than 
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nine, the play that I had decided upon would not mat- 
ter either way; if, however, my partner held two hearts, 
and one of them was the knave, there would be a good 
chance. If, by any chance, he held three hearts, one 
of them the knave, my play would be fatal. Banking 
on the nine hearts in the opponents’ hands, I led the 
deuce from the queen-deuce. My partner had the 
knave and the trey, and his knave fell to the king in 
the player’s hand, the ten, nine, and two other trumps 
being in the dummy. When the dummy got into the 
lead, my partner played the trey of trumps on the ten. 
The player of the hand was, as I have suggested, re- 
markably shrewd and daring. He paused, in keen 
thought, for fully half a minute. He looked at me 
with a rapid glance to see what he could find in my 
expression. Finally he said: “You can’t have led 
from the queen-deuce’; and he let the ten of trumps 
come up to me. That trick—in every sense a trick— 
saved the game for us and we went rubber on the next 
deal—a saving of almost six hundred points. If it 
hadn’t been Eddie Van Vleck whom I had to foil, I 
should have felt quite sure of success after seeing my 
partner’s knave of trumps. As it was Van Vleck, the 
thrill of triumph was all the more enjoyable; and it is 
these thrills that the follower of rules seldom if ever 
experiences. The fun of the game of bridge, just like 
the fun in the game of life, comes with the contest of 
minds and not with the easy achievement of fortune; 
and there is almost as much enjoyment in having a foe- 
man worthy of your steel get the better of you as there 
is when you get the better of him. Somehow or other, 
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however, the times when you have been successful cling 
far more clearly to the memory than when the other 
man has triumphed; and though Van Vleck and two or 
three other players equally dangerous have often caught 
me in unexpected toils, | must admit that those par- 
ticular plays are rather hazy, while | very clearly call to 
mind such another duel as the following: 

] dealt and had this hand: spades—ace, queen, nine, 
seven; hearts—ace, queen, five, deuce; diamonds— 
queen, knave, deuce; clubs—knave, deuce. There was 
no score—rubber game. I bid one no-trump. The 
player to my left—again my friend Van Vleck—bid two 
spades. My partner, Judge Olcott, bid two no-trumps. 
The fourth player, John Drake, passed. I have asked 
quite a number of good bridge players what they would 
then have done had they been in my place, and with one 
exception the answer was: “Pass.” I, however, bid 
three spades, a bid that was first and foremost a psycho- 
logical bid—“playing men” far more than “playing 
cards.” The spade bid had been made by an exceed- 
ingly resourceful player; my partner was a very con- 
servative player and my other opponent conservative 
also. As the Judge had bid two no-trumps after the 
two-spades bid, he had, I was convinced, spades headed 
by the king, and either a really strong suit in spades 
or a side trick. Spades being my own strongest suit, 
Van Vleck, I decided, had put in a fake bid and had a 
long line of clubs which he would lead as soon as we 
had gone to two no-trumps. As I had surmised, my 
bid of three spades forced him into the open, and he 
bid four clubs. My partner passed; his partner passed; 
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and | thereupon went to four spades. To make a five- 
clubs bid, unassisted, and against an original no-trump 
was too much for even an audacious player, and | held 
the bid. Four spades were made; game and rubber. 
At no-trumps I should have lost the first seven tricks, 
Van Vleck having had seven clubs (headed by the ace, 
king, queen) three hearts, and three diamonds. 

Now, if the first bid of spades had come from Judge 
Olcott or Mr. Drake, and then my partner had gone 
to two no-trumps, I should have analysed the hand to 
my left as containing at least six spades to the knave 
and some high cards in clubs and diamonds. A bid 
of a suit with chicane or a singleton would never in a 
thousand years have been made by either of the two 
gentlemen whom | have named; but from Van Vleck 
I might expect it at any moment. And let it be recorded 
that in giving this hand I do not consider my bid of 
four spades comparable in intelligence to Van Vleck’s 
bid of two spades. His was the truly brilliant ma- 
neuvre. The average player—perhaps even the good 
player—would have passed, in the hope of seeing the 
bid stay at one no-trump and then of leading the clubs. 
But without a spade in his hand he had excellent reason 
to fear that my partner would go to two spades (which 
would really have been the case), while if he bid that 
suit, it was almost certain that one of us would go to 
two no-trumps having the spades protected; or if not 
that, the bid of two spades would be doubled. A double 
would of course lead to a three-clubs bid; so that even- 
tuality was adequately provided for. The only real 
danger was that his partner might keep on raising the 
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spade bid, thus leading to a serious loss in the honour 
column. But Van Vleck no doubt felt confident that, 
after he had once or twice taken himself out of spades 
into clubs, he would be allowed to play it at, say, four 
clubs doubled, losing at the most three tricks minus 
eight honours, but saving the rubber. From every point 
of view a bid of two spades was the only brilliant bid 
to be made, and I almost—not quite, I admit, but almost 
—was sorry to see so bold a stratagem just fail to 
achieve success. 

Of course, a suit bid with a singleton or without any 
of the suit, can lead to very decided trouble. On one 
occasion I tried it at hearts. The next man passed, and 
my partner bid three hearts. The fourth passed, and I 
went to four diamonds. My partner took me out in four 
hearts, which was doubled. | bid five clubs, and this bid 
was doubled. My partner then went to five hearts, hav- 
ing in his hand six hearts headed by the queen. I had no 
heart in my hand and we lost five hundred and thirty-two 
points in the honour column. At clubs or at diamonds I 
should have lost either one or two hundred, while if I had 
not bid at all, the opponents would have gone game and 
rubber at no-trumps. As we eventually lost the rub- 
ber, my bid of hearts proved costly. Even so, the mis- 
take that I had made was psychological. I had bid 
hearts without considering that my partner was a player 
into whose style of play imagination never entered, and 
that if I once gave him the idea that I had a heart bid, 
nothing that I could do afterward could make him un- 
derstand that I had been lying at the outset. It was 
entirely my fault for having disregarded the principle 
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of playing men as much as cards. With that particular 
player I shall never again be caught in a trap of my 
own devising. 

With due respect for the workmanlike theory that 
one should bid in order to give information to one’s 
partner, and that in the course of play one should con- 
tinue to give information to one’s partner, I suggest for 
consideration that at the same time that information is 
being given to one partner it is being given to two 
opponents. Just where and when auction bridge should 
cease to be a partnership game and should become 
primarily an individual game against two opponents, or 
against the player of the hand, is a matter that is 
not subject to detailed rules. There is, however, one 
rule, or let us say, one thought that may in a general 
way guide the bidding. It is, indeed, almost the only 
rule that I try—not always successfully—not to forget. 
One day, a year or so before his mysterious murder, J. 
B. Elwell, a great teacher of auction bridge, came into 
a restaurant where I was taking luncheon. After he had 
joined me at the table, we drifted into discussing bridge, 
and I asked him to tell me who, in his opinion, were 
the top-notch players at the Whist Club. “There are 
only two,” he answered. ‘Who is the other oner” | 
asked, being quite certain that he had included himself 
in his estimate. Elwell replied: ‘Harold Vanderbilt.” 

“Go on,” said I. 

“Well, when it comes to the play of the cards, there 
is little choice between half a dozen men. Addington, 
Dryer, McCampbell, you” (this, out of courtesy, or per- 
haps because I was treating to luncheon)—“all play 
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the cards about equally well. But when it comes to 
bidding—why, just consider what you did yesterday.” 

“What did I do?” | asked. 

“You had a hand which you would have been willing 
to play at diamonds and which you would have been 
glad to have your partner play at no trumps. You 
rightly bid one diamond. The next bid was a heart, 
and the next two men passed. “Two diamonds, you 
said, and that was all right. Then came a two-heart 
bid and again two passes. There was no score, and 
your cards were such that there was no likelihood of the 
other side going game in hearts. In spite of that, with 
never any assisting bid from your partner, you went to 
three diamonds. That was rotten bidding, for this 
reason. Whenever you’re making a bid, you’re making © 
a bet, and when you’re making a bet, you’ve got to con- 
sider the odds. I was sitting behind you, and if I 
had said to you: ‘Will you bet me a hundred dollars 
to fifty that you make your contract?’ you would have 
said: ‘No, you robber.’ You wouldn’t have bet a hun- 
dred dollars even, would your” 

“No, I don’t think I would have.” 

“Very well. Leaving aside the question of honours, 
which of course does affect it somewhat, you were, as far 
as. points were concerned, betting somewhere about 
three to five against one that you would make your con- 
tract. In order to get twenty-one points (you had no 
chance whatever of going game; that you knew) you 
were risking fifty or a hundred points, or, if you were 
doubled, one or two hundred—perhaps even three hun- 
dred points. You were betting, let’s say, from between 
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two to ten to one with the players, when you weren’t 
willing to make an even bet with the onlooker.” 

Elwell, of course, was a superb teacher; but when it 
came to beating some of the most brilliant players—in 
which number, let it immediately be said, the present 
writer does not include himself—he was unsuccessful. 
Perhaps half a dozen of the greatest teachers of auction 
bridge belong to the Whist Club, the premier card club 
of America. Few of them come around often, for they 
find themselves rather consistent losers. Their fellow 
members simply will not play the way these teachers 
expect their pupils to play, and the teachers find them- 
selves not always able to cope with the stratagems they 
meet with, the pitfalls that are laid for them. 

There comes to mind the following hand wherein a 
very great player who is not a teacher—let us call him 
X—confused and confounded a master teacher—Y. X, 
the dealer, had eight clubs (headed by the ace, king, and 
queen), three small spades, and two small hearts. He 
bid one diamond, which Y, the second player, doubled. 
X’s partner passed, and Y’s partner bid a spade. X 
bid two diamonds; Y bid two spades; X’s partner bid 
three diamonds, and the fourth player passed. X then 
bid four clubs, which was promptly doubled by Y. X’s 
partner, with three clubs to the knave and five diamonds 
headed by the king, queen, knave, had enough confi- 
dence in X’s judgment not to go back to diamonds. 
Y, being a brilliant analyst of normally bid hands, led 
the ace of diamonds. He had four diamonds, and as 
both his opponents had bid that suit, he surmised that 
his partner would have either no diamond or a singleton. 
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He thus expected.that on his second lead of diamonds 
his partner would win the trick with a small trump. 
But it was X, the strategist, who ruffed the ace of di- 
amonds; got into the dummy’s hand with the jack of 
clubs, and thus made a little slam—eight clubs and four 
diamonds. Y and his partner could have made eleven 
tricks either at spades or at hearts, and could have made 
five tricks against the four-club bid of X if either spades 
or hearts had been led. 

X’s bid of two diamonds is a very notable illustration 
of a psychological play. He assumed that Y could not 
possibly imagine that a fine auction player, and espe- 
cially one who had previously said that he had never 
bid a suit in which he was chicane—would immediately, 
and for the first time, attempt anything so preposterous. — 
Much as in Poe’s story of “The Purloined Letter,” 
where the missing manuscript has been thrown care- 
lessly on a table in full sight of the detectives who are 
hunting for it, and is not found because the detectives 
have not enough imagination for this kind of trick, so 
X’s strategy succeeded in baffling Y. And instance upon 
instance could be given of similar plays where the attack 
is against the theories and the temperament of the ad- 
versary. 

Another phase of the game wherein it is impossible 
to indicate any definite rules has to do with the element 
of luck. Now, some people may consider it either un- 
intelligent or immoral, or both, to take luck into account 
as a guide to action. Certainly will, perseverance, and 
other virtues of character are the shaping traits which 
must be relied upon for success. But is there not also 
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that mysterious, imponderable thing that we call luck, 
an element not subject to human control, but which yet 
may be taken advantage of? 

I am not sure that the answer should be in the 
affirmative, but I am sure that there are days, and weeks, 
when everything goes right; other times when every- 
thing goes wrong. Men who have become the posses- 
sors of vast fortunes, and who are at the head of great 
industries, have, in their franker moments, admitted 
that it was largely luck. There is one millionaire who 
told me that one day when he had taken too much to 
drink he bought twenty thousand shares of Union 
Pacific. He awoke the next morning without any re- 
collection of his purchase of this large block of stock, 
and found himself with a paper profit of about one 
hundred thousand dollars. Believing in luck, he did 
not sell out until he had made exactly two million dol- 
lars as a result of having got drunk. Certainly a most 
immoral procedure on the part of Dame Fortune. 

But in less sensational ways the lady will make ap- 
proaches to her adherents, and no card player is un- 
aware that there are times when the breaks are repeatedly 
in his favour. If it is a game of auction bridge, every 
finesse holds. On such days the experienced player will 
venture on more daring bids, play for higher stakes, 
play for longer hours. The bad gambler fights the thing 
which we call luck, the wise gambler pushes his luck. 
And even the rigid scientist, mathematician, or moralist 
who flouts the idea of luck will have to admit the fact 
that people feel lucky or unlucky at times. This feel- 
ing affects the bidding and playing, save in persons of 
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the very strongest character. There may be a flaw in 
my logic somewhere, but I.am convinced that merely 
to feel lucky adds to the successful functioning of one’s 
abilities, and that thus the very feeling is good luck, 
whether or not luck itself exists as a separate element. 

If no book of rules on auction bridge cares to take 
into its purview consideration of special trick plays, 
psychological plays, and the question of luck, there still 
remains that phase touched upon earlier in the paper— 
a phase which the teachers of the game have never 
attempted to discuss. Their prime tenet, quite justifi- 
ably, is that it is a game of partnership, and that in 
your bidding and playing you should give as much 
information as possible to your partner. It is thus - 
largely a matter of conventions—of signals. To my 
mind, however, there is a possibility of surprisingly 
successful results by the false signal. This is a very 
dangerous kind of play, because you are of course lying 
to your partner, and you will have, as I have said, to 
determine when it is more important to lie to your 
opponent than to tell the truth to your partner. At 
the Whist Club, where we all jolly one another, and 
where, incidentally, I have more friends than admirers, 
they say that I false-signal to myself even when I am 
playing the hand. But neither genial nor caustic com- 
ment dims the recollection of many rubbers saved by 
the false signal. Only yesterday our side won instead 
of lost a rubber, a difference of some six hundred points, 
because in discarding the nine of hearts from the nine, 
trey, deuce, I indicated to the player of the hand that 
I held the king of hearts behind the ace in the dummy. 
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A LESSON IN AUCTION BRIDGE 

To make rules for this kind of thing is very difficult, 
because deceit of this nature depends so much on the 
specific situation and on the mental make-up of your 
opponent. Becoming a combat of wits rather than of 
cards, it should be adopted when it seems likely that 
in the normal way of playing the game would be lost. 
The general rule may be laid down that the false discard 
should be employed whenever it seems more important 
to fool your opponents than to inform your partner 
correctly. Books on auction bridge give many illus- 
trations of situations to indicate the application of the 
general rule. But having worked the trick successfully 
two or three times in one evening, the false discard 
should then be abandoned, as your opponents will be 
counting upon you for it and are very likely to be caught 
in the trap of your later, entirely conventional signal- 
ling. 

As was said at the outset, to follow the suggestions 
in this paper will result in the deterioration of play on 
the part of practically all its readers. The individual- 
istic method, with its lack of regard for partnership 
conventions, is perilous and confusing in a game of 
cards. But in cards, as in life (one recalls Robert 
Browning's line in Colombe’s Birthday): “When is 
man strong until he feels aloner” And in any case the 
strong player, the player who, however dangerous he 
may be for his partner, remains dangerous for the great 
teacher, is the one who, when occasion seems to demand, 
disregards what is done as a rule. And again, in any 
case, the query that you may wish to ask is answered 
as follows: “I have had lots of fun, and certainly no 
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pecuniary loss, in-the breaking of auction conventions.” 

And now for a final confession. The Whist Club pub- 
lishes the rules for the auction bridge players of America. 
When our Card Committee, after conferences with the 
Whist League of America and the Knickerbocker Whist 
Club, recently drew up the new rules, I was asked to 
decide on questions of punctuation. In considering 
whether there should be in this place a comma or a 
semicolon, in that place dashes or parentheses (and thus 
acquiring the amusingly questionable distinction of be- 
coming to this extent a part author of a widely read 
book), I made one or two suggestions about the rules 
themselves. 

“Now see here, George,’ said Bryant McCampbell, 
one of the most brilliant of players and one of the most — 
genial of men, “we'll follow you on punctuation, but we 
don’t want any of your advice on rules.” 

But Bryant himself, in his “delayed bids’—for in- 
stance, originally passing a hand with eight spades, 
including all five honours—and in his laying of traps 
for doubles and redoubles, creates situations which are 
almost enough to drive auction bridge teachers to the 
lunatic asylum—and even more likely to the poor-house. 
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3] ODGE-PODGE. That is what this pa- 
per will be. A pure experiment to see 
|| What will come out of the box of mem- 
(Gi ory as | walk up and down the room, 
Sea 9S| smoking a cigarette and dictating. It 
would be foolish to call this kind of thing by any digni- 
fied name, but at least it may offer to the expert in the 
processes of the mind an opportunity to discuss the 
association of ideas as illustrated in this attempt to 
evoke interesting recollections. — 

Charlie Chaplin. The only time that I met Chaplin 
—and he doubtless has forgotten it—was during the 
period when I was associated with Hugo Ballin in a 
moving-picture corporation that proved unsuccessful. 
We were making a screen picture of Vanity Fair on 
the Goldwyn lot at Culver City, near Los Angeles. 
Charles M. Schwab, who was spending a few days in 
southern California, had invited me to join him and his 
party at a dinner at the Ambassador Hotel. It was one 
of the gala nights when everybody who was anybody 
was to be seen in the “Cocoanut Grove.” At the table 
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next to ours Chaplin was sitting with Pola Negri and 
Adolph Zukor, the president of the Famous Players. 
Chaplin had been selected as the judge to award a prize 
to the most graceful couple, and many a famous actor 
was circling around the room with some queen of the 
movie world. Even so, Chaplin himself was the cyn- 
osure of all eyes. 

I remarked to Mr. Schwab that it must be a some- 
what unusual sensation for him not to be the best-known 
Charlie in the room. 

“Chaplin is the best-known man in the world,” he 
answered. 

Mr. Schwab’s statement made me ponder; but there 
was no way to controvert it. This quiet young man, 
dark-eyed and grey-haired, who was so modest in his 
ways when he came over to our table to pay his respects 
to Mrs. Schwab, was—the more one thought of it, the 
more one was sure of it—the best-known individual of all 
the millions and millions of people who walk beneath 
the sun. 

A few days later, after dinner at a Pasadena country 
club, another man said the same thing of Chaplin. He 
went on to discuss some of the secrets of the actor’s 
world-wide appeal. No chance matter this, it seemed 
to him, but rather the result of philosophic insight into 
human nature. Chaplin had realized that, if he wished 
to get all humanity to respond with laughter to his 
screen embodiments, he would first have to consider 
deeply what was most deeply ridiculous in the nature 
of man. He came to the conclusion that essentially the 
most ridiculous fact was the seriousness with which we 
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regard ourselves. The proneness to laugh at others, the 
unawareness of how often we ourselves are ridiculous— 
these qualities have the aspect of cosmic comedy—com- 
edy all the deeper because so intimately allied with the 
tragedy of life. 

With this thought in mind Chaplin evolved the screen 
character so familiar throughout the globe. Here we 
have a young man who, however funny he appears in 
sentimental scenes or in situations of sheer farce, never 
thinks of himself as at all funny. He maintains his 
serious attitude towards himself and towards the outer 
world, even while the audience is holding its sides with 
laughter. Thus conceived, he becomes a_ universal 
type. But to accentuate this type Chaplin went fur- 
ther with his ratiocination. From the point of view of 
character he had found his material—man not knowing 
how ridiculous he often is, and vain of his appearance 
when he has no reason to be so. But what, physically 
considered, is most ludicrous in the human form? The 
absurdly dressed person who regards himself as very 
distinguished looking—that, of course, is a conception 
which lesser thinkers than Charles Chaplin could have 
arrived at. The ill-fitting clothes, the far too small 
derby, even the dapper stick emphasizing the humour 
of the ill-assorted costume, might have been thought 
of by a less keen student. But it took a Chaplin to 
realize that physically considered the most risible thing 
in the human body is a pair of awkward feet—feet turned 
out at an absurd angle—feet that always draw attention 
and make every movement, every action, of the owner 
ridiculous. 
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Emma Goldman. Why Emma Goldman? Perhaps 
because she too has come at such close grips with the 
tragedy of life, the knowledge whereof has made it pos- 
sible for Chaplin to be so great a comedian. 

The last time that I spoke to Emma Goldman, and 
the only time that I had any conversation really worth 
while with her, was at the studio of George Bellows. 
The previous day an architect of my acquaintance had 
asked me to attend a meeting at Bellows’s house where 
a small group of people were going to discuss the forma- 
tion of a society whose aim should be to do away with 
all censorship. Although I disclaimed belief in such-_ 
an aim, I was urged to attend. On arriving at the 
studio a little ahead of time I found only Miss Goldman 
and Mr. Bellows there, the painter putting some touches 
to a picture. After Miss Goldman and I had drifted 
into conversation and had passed a little way beyond 
the conventional themes, I told her that I had been read- 
ing her book on anarchy and was wondering whether 
she, in ending a chapter unconvincingly—at least un- 
convincingly to me—and then in beginning her next 
chapter as if she had proved her point, had been fooling 
herself or had been trying to fool her readers. 

“If you think me either so dishonest or so stupid,” 
said Miss Goldman, “why do you waste your valuable 
time in talking to me?” 

(There was a distinctly ironical inflection in the word 
valuable.) 

“] very much want to talk to you, Miss Goldman,” I 
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answered; “in fact I have always looked forward to hav- 
ing a talk with you ever since one evening when you did 
something that greatly intrigued me.” 

“And what was that?” she asked. 

“You were lecturing on Bernard Shaw, and though I 
can’t agree with your logic and your writings on anarchy, 
you will allow me to say that I know of no more 
stimulating critic when it comes to modern drama.” 

Miss Goldman smiled pleasantly. 

“You remember your custom of letting persons in the 
audience send up questions on slips of paper, and these 
questions you would answer at the end of your talk. 
Somebody had asked whether you approved of Bernard 
Shaw’s use of episodes in his private life for purposes 
of publicity. After you had read the question aloud, 
you answered that if Mr. Shaw thought he could thus 
further the propaganda of socialism, he was entitled to 
do so. Then you added, almost under your breath: 
‘But I would rather kill myself.’ Happening to be in a 
box overhanging the stage, I was perhaps the only person 
in the audience who heard you.” 

“Tt don’t remember,’ said Miss Goldman, “but no 
doubt I said that. And perhaps it will interest you to 
know that only this week I was approached by some 
moving-picture people who offered me a check in the 
five figures if | would give them the private episodes of 
my life for screen use. Though I am earning only 
about fifty dollars a week from my lectures, and giving 
a great part of that to my little publication, Mother 
Earth, | said to them: ‘Gentlemen, my private life is 
my own. ” 
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By this time some of the others had come in, and 
shortly thereafter the discussion began. Miss Goldman 
took the lead, inveighing with eloquence against stupid- 
ities and injustices in all fields of censorship. The in- 
terferences with personal liberty, the absurd restrictions 
in domains of art and of science, were dwelt upon 
scathingly, and she envisaged a social state where man 
should be entirely free in all his actions and creations. 

Mr. Abbott spoke; Mrs. Margaret Sanger, then in- 
volved in the early stages of her fight for birth control, 
spoke; a few words were said by others. Then I was 
called upon to make any comments that might suggest 
themselves. I said that if this group should care to 
start a movement for the limitation of censorship, I 
should gladly be associated with them. Comstock and 
others were at that time making themselves ridiculous, 
and I ventured to advance various ideas towards having 
questions of science and art passed upon by qualified ex- 
perts, and not by city magistrates or other unqualified 
officials. But, I added, if Miss Goldman insisted on the 
doing away with all censorship, I felt not only that she 
was going too far, but also that she was certain to alien- 
ate liberal-minded citizens who might otherwise join this 
movement. 

“Your scheme is only another form of censorship,” 
said Miss Goldman, “and I insist on the absolute aboli- 
tion of censorship.” 

“Should lewd postal cards be allowed in the mails?” 
I asked. 

“Better that than have the principle in any way 
broken into.” 
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Then George Bellows asked: “If a policeman inter- 
feres with a man walking naked on Fifth Avenue, would 
that be censorship?” 

“Are you going to try to reduce this to the absurd?” 
replied Miss Goldman, somewhat nettled. “But my 
answer is it would be censorship. Let the man go naked 
if he wants to.” 

“Hurrah!” said Bellows. “I sometimes feel like doing 
that in hot weather.” 

Then Mrs. Sanger addressed Miss Goldman. ‘“We’ve 
gone into so many losing fights,” she said. “Don’t 
let’s waste our energy on a battle that is doomed to 
failure. But won’t you consider some modification?” 

“T will not,’ was the answer; “and I think that the 
meeting is at an end.” 

Miss Goldman bore no hard feelings towards me for 
having opposed her; and I, on the other hand, though 
well aware of Miss Goldman’s danger to the community, 
admired the indomitable quality of a woman who, for 
all her ruthlessness in supporting the methods of an- 
archism, was still too finely sensitive to commercialize, 
or to use for propaganda, the privacies of her life as a 
woman. 

Quite a few years later, shortly after America had 
entered the World War, Emma Goldman was arrested 
for having advocated resistance to the draft. With her 
hostility towards authority and her hatred of law she 
was urging the youth of the country to evade what all 
of us who were neither socialists nor anarchists nor 
pacifists regarded as a fundamental obligation. Her 
trial was soon to take place, and I received a letter from 
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some of her friends asking me to write to the District 
Attorney in her behalf. The letter contained a fair 
amount of evidence—or so at least it seemed to me— 
that her sentence would not be based exclusively on the 
present charge against her, but that there would be an 
attempt made to punish her for the participation she 
was supposed to have had, either directly or indirectly, 
in connexion with the Chicago bomb-throwing and the 
assassination of President McKinley. 

I wrote to the District Attorney that I was making no 
plea for Emma Goldman. If she had broken the laws, 
as she obviously had, that was her affair, and she must 
stand the punishment. But at a time when war hysteria 
affected the judgment even of honourable men, certainly 
the most scrupulous care should be taken that nothing 
be done counter to the essential spirit of American jus- 
tice. 

A day or two later the New York Times reported that 
the District Attorney’s office had received a letter from 
me in the Goldman case. No details were given, but 
the natural inference was that the letter had been written 
in her defence. I had to stand both good-natured teas- 
ing and sharp attack, but the only man to whom I 
showed my own letter was a Supreme Court judge, a 
friend from boyhood, who withdrew his criticism after 
he had read its contents. Later on, when going into 
war work, I asked one of the Under-Secretaries of War, 
that attractive and very able man, Fred Keppel, 
whether the fact of my having appeared in the press 
in association with Emma Goldman’s trial might pos- 
sibly be embarrassing to the War Department. 
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“Was your letter all right?” 

“Yes.? 

“Then why bother further?” 
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Among the frequent visitors at the home of my 
parents the three men whom I admired most in the 
days of my boyhood were idealists very different in 
type from Miss Goldman; nor have the years lessened 
my regard for them. Two of these men—Felix Adler 
and James Loeb—are, happily, still alive, still actively 
contributing to the intellectual and spiritual wealth of 
contemporary civilization. The third, Carl Schurz, has 
passed into history as one of the highest-minded states- 
men in the records of America. 

So often have I had occasion to consider, in listening 
to their words or in following their achievement, the 
deep worth of these three friends of my early years that 
many pages could easily be devoted in tribute to their 
accomplishment, although as regards the statesman and 
the ethical philosopher the American public is already 
aware of their services, while the contribution of James 
Loeb to the culture of his age has won wide recognition 
in Europe. But for the present, in this perhaps too 
egocentric volume of reminiscences, there shall be noth- 
ing more than a brief record of three conversations to 
suggest my own indebtedness. 

Almost a quarter of a century ago Professor Adler and 
I were walking through the Keene Valley woods, near 
those beautiful Ausable Lakes, the loveliest of all lakes 
in the Adirondacks. Our talk had wandered from the 
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philosophy of Kant into the realm of religion, and some 
line of thought had led me to speak of Jehovah as the 
God of Vengeance. Professor Adler stopped short. 
Standing there, he looked at me with a touch of stern- 
ness in his glance. 

“TI am surprised at your ignorance,” he said. “Don’t 
you know that in only two or three books of the Old 
Testament Jehovah is portrayed as the tribal God who 
exacts an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth? 
Elsewhere he is the God of mankind, and you will find 
the idea of the brotherhood of man in the Old Testament 
as well as in the New.” 

I have never forgotten, though probably I have not 
always followed, the lesson inherent in the criticism of 
my host, so quickly followed by some gracious remark 
to put me at my ease. But the unscholarly, undocu- 
mented generalization, the catching up and repeating of 
a superficial popular fallacy, has remained ever since 
that day a pitfall to be avoided. 

We talked of poetry, and it was soon easy to realize 
that Professor Adler was steeped in the poetry of many 
ages, especially the Greek. Indeed, he confided to me 
that one of his ambitions, probably never to be achieved, 
was to select and translate an anthology of Greek verse. 
Leaders of thought all the world over have followed his 
footsteps in the creation and support of societies devoted 
to practical idealism, to that religion of conduct which 
opens its doors to persons of whatever religious tradition 
or adherence, or of no such affiliations. But is the gen- 
eral world aware that Felix Adler is also so greatly the 
man of wit, the lover of beauty, the stylist who could 
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well have become a distinguished man of letters had he 
not felt the imperative call to action in other directions? 

On that same walk—for it was a long one, and we 
climbed Noonmark before the afternoon ended—Pro- 
fessor Adler gave me the most valuable piece of advice 
that I can recall in connection with my business career. 
I had but recently entered the art and rare book bus- 
iness, and, as is often the case with young fellows in 
their first encounter with the compromises that com- 
mercial affairs seem to necessitate, | was not quite happy 
with business ethics. What should be done if one were 
asked a question where a refusal to answer might readily 
prove detrimental; where the answer giving this infor- 
mation might interfere with the sale; and where silence 
wouldn’t do at all? To what extent would an evasive 
reply, or a reply truthful as to word but not truthful in 
spirit, be justifiable? To what extent would the fact 
that the question itself was not justified exonerate the 
answerer in such subterfuge as he might adopt? This 
was the nature of some of the queries that I propounded 
as ethical riddles for Professor Adler to solve. 

Dr. Adler, with that practical sagacity which, apart 
from his broad-mindedness, has made him so construc- 
tive in the life of his community, suggested the following 
thought for me to consider. I do not recall his exact 
words, but they were essentially these: “In whatever 
business or profession you find yourself, whether it is the 
art business, or banking, or law, or medicine, decide 
which are the most honourable persons or firms in your 
own field. Then if you have any problems to solve, or 
find yourself in any situation where you are wondering 
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whether you are doing the right thing, just ask yourself: 
How would so and so, the most honourable person in 
my line of business or in my profession, act under the 
circumstances. Then, perhaps, you can, if you wish to, 
be just a little stricter with yourself than you think he 
would be, give yourself just a little less the benefit of the 
doubt. But I think that if you will act as you feel sure 
your finest competitor or associate would act, you can 
rest satisfied with that; for in this way you will be 
raising the standards of business ethics.” 


4 


The most memorable talk that I ever had with Carl 
Schurz was the night that he delivered a speech in 
Cooper Union in opposition to the taking over of the 
Philippine Islands by the United States. Carl Schurz 
was one of the most genial and lovable of men, but that 
night he was like one of the old prophets, like a Jere- 
miah, whose invectives were, however, now and again 
softened by his passionate love for the country whose 
new policy he was inveighing against. 

Any course of national action in whose shadows lurked 
the spectre of imperialism was anathema to this fear- 
less protagonist in the nineteenth century’s struggle for 
democratic liberty. Schurz had rebelled against the 
autocracy of that Germany which in the Revolution of 
1848 had lost some of its finest sons, who sought in the 
republic across the seas to carry on the fight for liberty. 
Their ideals had as prime tenet “the consent of the 
governed.” The non-consent of a considerable part of 
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the Filipinos rendered our rule over them unjustified in 
the eyes of this American patriot, who had served as a 
general in the Civil War, a United States Senator, and 
a Minister to Spain, and in the Cabinet of an American 
President. In his old age Car] Schurz was seeing the 
land to which he had given his devoted services recreant, 
as he thought, to its better, its best, self. It is no exag- 
geration to say that he was like a man in torture. 

As we walked up together from Cooper Union to 
Thirty-fourth Street—Schurz was spending the night at 
the home of his old friend, Dr. Abraham Jacobi, who had 
shared with him the dangers of the Revolution of 1848 
—I tried to lessen the mood of bitter despondence here 
and there revealed in the speech which the old states- 
man had just made. Could not America be depended 
upon to give the Filipinos the reins of government as 
soon as they were capable of guiding the destinies of 
their country? Was not the situation one wherein 
without our paternal care they might soon find them- 
selves subject to some government less interested in the 
progress of liberty? Had we the right to force Spain to 
withdraw from those Pacific islands, and then ourselves 
withdraw from an unstabilized land? 

Carl Schurz brushed aside all these questions as 
secondary. For him there was only one argument. 
We had acted contrary to our own fundamental prin- 
ciples. To that extent we had dishonoured ourselves and 
had set forth on a path that might eventually lead us 
to that lower plane whereon other governments contend 
for dominion and usurp those rights of individuals that 
our Declaration of Independence posited as inalienable. 
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Carl Schurz had stirred me very deeply in his address, 
and I am not sure that, deep down, I was not almost 
wholly in sympathy with his point of view. But there 
is always the interest of argument, and there was, even 
more, the desire to find something cheering to say— 
something to reconcile this noble old man to what might, 
after all, prove a transitory situation rendered necessary 
by practical considerations. So I suggested to Mr. 
Schurz that while the individual life has only the brief 
span of three- or fourscore years wherein to reach such 
perfection as is possible, the life of nations, of national 
institutions, is a thing of slower growth; and that the 
love of liberty characteristic of the American people 
might be counted upon to rectify what he considered the 
error of the Administration in deciding upon our im- 
mediate policy in the Philippines. 

“There are no two standards of conduct,” answered 
Carl Schurz. “There are no two standards of honour. 
A government should be as rigid in its adherence to 
principle as the individual should be. It should never 
compromise with circumstances.” 


y) 


The third of my old friends who comes to mind is a 
man who, like Schurz, deprecated that departure from 
the highest national standards which, in his eyes, was 
so unhappily exemplified when we assumed control over 
the Isthmus of Panama. For James Loeb the action of 
Theodore Roosevelt was an example of might, and not 
of right. The ills and the benefits that shall, in the 
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long run, prove or disprove the wisdom of statesmen are 
at the outset so difficult to determine that no prophet is 
ever certain to avail. As it seems to me, our dealings 
with the American Indians, our war with Mexico, and 
our far more justifiable policy towards the Philippines 
have, all of them, been compromises. Noble theories 
have to a greater or less extent yielded to those decisions 
that find their, at least partial, justification in the prin- 
ciple of the greatest good for the greatest number, and 
in the increasing spread of that civilization which we 
are pleased to regard as of benefit to the world at large. 
Yet without men of the type of Adler, Schurz and Loeb, 
the materialists, the conquerors by virtue of force, would 
crassly control the destinies of mankind. 

Whereas Schurz left his fatherland, and Adler his 
ancestral faith, in order to follow the dictates of noble 
natures, James Loeb relinquished his partnership in 
one of the most powerful banking houses in the world so 
that he might devote himself to scholarship. I have 
among my papers the early draft of the prospectus of 
the Classical Library founded, designed, and carried in- 
to execution by him; and well I remember that after- 
noon in his old home on Murray Hill when he told me 
his plan for a series of Greek and Latin classics, the 
original texts to accompany translations by great schol- 
ars of many countries. Since then between one and 
two hundred volumes have been published, at prices 
making them available to the general public. The re- 
sult has been a library conserving (with their biogra- 
phies and bibliographies) the great literature—poetry, 
history, and philosophy—of the ancient world. In con- 
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ferring the degree of Doctor of Letters on James Loeb 
the University of Oxford gave expression to the signifi- 
cance of his services to culture both in his capacity as 
a translator, and as founder of the Classical Library. 
One may be sure that future ages will give even more full 
recognition to the significance of his achievement, re- 
garding it as an outstanding event of our times. I re- 
member how one Sunday afternoon, at the salon of 
Salomon Reinach, the greatest scholar of France, Sir 
James Frazer, the author of The Golden Bough and in 
his field the greatest scholar of England, spoke with high 
admiration of James Loeb. If at any time Europeans 
should care to suggest to us that we are a money-mad 
nation, given over, at cost of other values, to the pursuit 
of business success, we can remind them that the man 
who headed the finest single cultural achievement of 
our day was a Wall Street banker, who gave up the cer- 
tainty of a vast fortune to make, in fields of wisdom and 
of beauty, his lasting contribution to the world’s wealth. 
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